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Editorial 


TuHE Encuiric 


Consider the enclitic. It is a word without standing in the 
society of words. It is like a child in leading strings, unable to 
go off and play by itself. It is like chuchundra, the rat, lurking 
in the shadow, afraid to come out into the middle of the floor. 
The enclitic is etymologically and actually a leaner. It must al- 
ways lean up against some other word, and the tail of the word, 
at that. For this privilege it pays a price, the price of its own 
accent, thus giving its host two accents while it itself has none 
(e. g. dvbgwaxds tis). Poor little accentless, spineless, pepless, de- 
pendent, pauperized particle! If the enclitic were a sentient 
thing, able to feel its pitiable condition, we might be moved to 
organize a Society for the Ameliorization of the Sufferings of 
the Enclitic. 

But are there no sentient enclitics? no conscious leaners? We 
have more than a suspicion, indeed we have a certain knowledge 
that there are all too many such; and it is for the ameliorization of 
these sufferers from ofttimes chronic ‘“encliticitis,” and more 
particularly in the hope of saving others from the same disease, 
that we are undertaking to discuss the symptoms and the causes 
and, if possible, the preventive remedies for it. 

Many years ago we received a letter from a teacher of Latin 
in a certain state in which he frankly and (considering the false 
pride which inclines us to conceal our shortcomings rather than 
to reveal and seek relief from them) bravely asked for advice 
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and help. ‘Will you please tell me,” he wrote, “how I can go 
into a piece of Latin text, of which there is no available transla- 
tion, and on which there are no notes, and come out of it with the 
assurance that I have rightly interpreted it?’ We feared and 
we still fear that it was a bit too late for any advice of ours to 
effect a cure for his disease. He had never been trained to go 
into a jungle and find his way or chop his way out of it. He 
never was given the pleasure of blazing his own trail but was 
allowed, or worse, encouraged, or worse still, required to follow 
the beaten path of facts that some one else had discovered, of 
principles that another had evolved, of traditional nomenclature 
that had perhaps never been accurate, and at the least had through 
long usage become trite and meaningless. Certainly it had never 
occurred to him to think of or to suggest a new term. But in 
this instance there were two hopeful symptoms: he recognized 
his condition and was honest enough to desire to improve it. 

Is this an isolated case? Are there no other teachers who 
have the same question rankling in their (perhaps never ex- 
pressed) consciousness? who would hesitate to come out into the 
open and, with the courage of their convictions, backed by their 
own tested knowledge, take a stand on any question and under- 
take to defend their stand? all alone? with no notes? with no 
one’s ipse dixit, no “teacher said so,” to lean upon? 

Aside from those who, unfortunately, are teaching Latin by 
the “hand-to-mouth”’ method, who can hope to do no more than 
just to hear recitations with book in hand, who are in no sense 
really teaching, there are, we are proud in our profession to know, 
many true teachers, who teach out of a full knowledge of their 
subject, with an enthusiasm for it, and with good and tested 
methods, and who continue to be students far in advance of the 
subject matter of their courses. They have had experience in 
solving knotty problems for themselves and know what pioneer 
schoiarship means. Yet even these do not always realize that, 
while they themselves may know what they know through inde- 
pendent study, their students may know only because their teacher 
told them so. 











EDITORIAL 3 


In a recent conversation with us the wise head of a great de- 
partment of psychology recalled a bit of admonition which he had 
given to one of his own classes. “It is not as important as you 
think,” he had said, “that your class should know your opinion 
on a given subject. The all-important thing is that they should 
be trained to arrive at an opinion of their own.” 

That is just the point. An opinion of their own. Students 
must be given this chance and this training. It is of course easier 
to tell things to them. It is a harder and more tedious task, re- 
quiring much planning, to train them to find out for themselves. 
But only the latter course will ever produce clear-minded and in- 
dependent students. 

May we not set small problems early in the course of Latin 
instruction the solution of which will take the student, not to 
the grammar, but to the same source from which all original 
grammarians must derive their knowledge of the language — 
the Latin author himself? To illustrate: Instead of setting the 
student to learning the grammar rules for the expression of pur- 
pose, let the concept of purpose, entirely aside from its expression 
in Latin, be first developed by a conference of the whole class, 
until the idea itself is thoroughly understood, and clearly differ- 
entiated, for instance, from the idea of result. Then the prob- 
lem: How did the Romans express this concept? Set all the 
class to watching for the answer to this question as the reading, 
e.g., of Caesar progresses, and making note of the various meth- 
ods of expressing the idea of purpose. Let them collect these at 
the end of a given period of reading and then make their own 
generalizations. Encourage them to invent or discover a new 
name or names for the concept of purpose, and above all things 
abolish the rule of thumb that “purpose is expressed by ut and 
the subjunctive,” slavish and ignorant adherence to which rule 
of thumb has before now led students to classify all ut-subjunc- 
tive clauses as purpose clauses. 

Similarly with the characterizing relative clause. How often 
have we heard a student, when asked as to a certain relative clause, 
reply with the single word “characterizing,” or, more likely, 
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“char’ct’rizing,” having learned the rule of thumb that “a char- 
acterizing relative clause takes the subjunctive,’ and jumped to 
the conclusion that all relative clauses with the subjunctive are 
characterizing clauses. The student too often has no glimmering 
of an idea as to what is meant by “characterizing,” has no other 
name, certainly none of his own invention, for the concept in- 
volved, and, worst of all, has never heard or observed that there 
are several different varieties of this clause, expressed alike in 
Latin, but each with a different locution of its own in English. 
A definite study of this class of clauses in the text which the stud- 
ents are reading would be richly productive not alone of a knowl- 
edge of the facts, but, best of all, of an experience of discovery 
through independent research. 

Too much cannot be said of the importance of understanding 
a concept itself, independently of its expression, before attempt- 
ing to learn how to express it in Latin. This may be illustrated 
by the three seemingly related but very different ideas of ability, 
possibility, and permissibility. The expression of these ideas, 
even in English, is frequently much confused, for the reason that 
the ideas themselves are not carefully differentiated. Let those 
ideas, then, be fully discussed until understood, then set the stud- 
ents to find out from observation of the text from day to day 
how the Romans expressed these three ideas. Difference? It 
is the difference between studying fauna from stuffed specimens 
in a museum and studying them in the wild, in their native haunts, 
acting freely as their wild natures prompt them. 

So with the fine and accurate use of words, a training in which 
is one of the most cultural and important elements in language 
study. We remember a notable instance in connection with a 
passage in one of the Odes of Horace. A young woman, read- 
ing, came to the word pudor, translated it first as “modesty” and 
then corrected to “shame.” Asked as to the difference between 
modesty and shame, she was at a loss until a keener mind volun- 
teered: ‘One is before and the other after,” than which a better 
differentiation cannot be devised. Such problems in word selec- 
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tion, involving independent thought instead of constant diction- 
ary thumbing, should be a part of every exercise in translation. 

These, to cite no more examples, are small problems in com- 
parison with those set to candidates for the higher degrees in 
graduate schools ; but the essential elements of research are pres- 
ent in both, for research work is nothing more than independent 
investigation leading to the discovery of new facts and principles. 
And certainly it is too late and quite preposterous to set a grad- 
uate student the task of such research, if throughout his high 
school and college course he has never had any experience of it, 
and perhaps does not even know the meaning of the word. 

We need not dwell longer on the theme. Grammars are good. 
We need them at hand for reference, and the better we know 
them, the better and surer will be our work. Notes are good — 
if they are good! if, in the first place, they give facts not ac- 
cessible to the student ; if they raise questions which will stimulate 
the student’s own intellectual processes and lead him to form 
his own conclusions; if they suggest principles of interpretation 
and appreciation and leave the student to apply these from the 
illustrations at hand. On the other hand, notes are useless and 
highly pernicious if, like overindulgent but underwise parents, 
they hand out, free for all, those items of knowledge, those ex- 
planations, those beautiful translations, which it is indeed desira- 
ble that the student should acquire, but which it is far and away 
more desirable that he should learn how to acquire for himself. 

And finally, teachers are good. We must have them. But let 
us insist that no teacher is good whose teaching consists in telling 
rather than in training. Let the teacher avoid as he would the 
plague that student praise which voices the belief in any thing 
because “teacher said so.” That way lies the path to the Land 
of Leaners — the human enclitics. 











O TER QUATERQUE BEATI! 





By Jean R. INGERSOLL 
Denver, Colorado 


There has come to my mind of late days, too insistently to be 
put by, the inscription on the cover of a book so dear to childhood 
that it was long ago “loved to rags.” I quote therefore from 
memory: “May blessings be upon Cadmus, the Phoenicians, or 
whoever first invented books.”” Amen —though possibly with 
reservations — so be it! I purpose, however, to use this merely 
as a point of departure for the shaping of a beatitude of my 
own — a beatitude that concerns itself first of all with another 
cover, this of a cheerful saffron countenance and set thereon a 
device that has adorned many a bulletin board and helped a fresh- 
water population mightily toward the envisaging of that lord 
of the salt-blown acres and his sceptre that will sometimes be 
called a pitchfork in spite of all one’s care. But I am thinking 
now of the day he disappeared. Of course he had to go. Upon 
a war-time Atlantic, stern with matters of big import, what place 
had Father Neptune, calm, discursive, eloquent of wordy punish- 
ments tailing off into a “quos ego —” and a cavete against the 
next offense? The very trident, though it might once have up- 
turned the sea from its lowest depths, was yet powerless to spear 
a submarine, and before that deadly speed and accuracy it shrank 
to the ineffectual dimensions of a tuning-fork. And so, for a 
space, passed Poseidon and entered the eagle. Well and good — 
was not this the very bird of Zeus, and might not the hateful U- 
boat dangle from between his claws even as once of old dangled 
that Ganymede of whom the gods had need? For he is raptor 
now as then. Nay, he is bird of Rome quite as much as of 
America, and the tramp of the victorious legions rang out his 
triumph over many a Roman road. 
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And thus, even going for the moment no farther than its cover, 
in peace or in war, all is grist that comes to the classical teacher 
from the Atlantic’s mill. Put now these two covers side by side 
and accept therefrom my own optative beatitude: “May blessings 
be upon every maker of classical allusions and the pages wherein 
his works are set!” For the classics are still with us! Still do 
“our youths and maidens, on their journey to the fair of life, 
pause awhile to worship in the tranquil and noble shrine of 
antiquity,” and every recollection of some elder worshipper is to 
their eager gaze as a votive offering hung therein. To step in- 
side that saffron cover aforesaid: if Leo’s* mistress and the in- 
terpreter of his message * from beyond the Styx could feel the 
hush that descends upon a class as their words are read to point 
a moral or adorn a tale; if the Maine schoolgirl who wrote her 
Cicero * and Vergil * into a new immortality could savor for one 
moment the keen appreciation of her audience — then would my 
optative beatitude come true indeed. For time itself, of so much 
else not merely edax but edacissimum, has not taken away the 
immortal freshness of the classics and our joy in them. Yet once 
again does Caesar snatch a shield and win the day, “the battle of 
something or other.” About Cicero still roars the Forum, Alfred 
Lord Tennyson to the contrary notwithstanding. And what 
shall I say of Vergil, “sweet tender Vergil,” “the half of my 
soul”? Fave we not taught ourselves to fling an “O passi 
graviora’ or a “forsan et haec” into the teeth of final examina- 
tions, and to murmur, “Venit summa dies’ as our steps moved 
gravely down the aisle to the commencement march? Have we 
not found the Golden Bough again in every woodland wander- 
ing? Have we not speculated as to the precise fragrance of that 
amaracus in which Ascanius lay lapped the long night through 


1“Jn Memoriam, Leo: A Yellow Cat,” by Margaret Sherwood, Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1913. 

2“Leo to his Mistress,” Contributors Club, Atlantic Monthly, April, 1913. 

8 “Cicero in Maine,” by Martha Baker Dunn, Atlantic Monthly, February, 
1904. 
4“Virgil in Maine,” by Martha Baker Dunn, Atlantic Monthly, December, 


1907. 
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and, as sweet marjoram unknown is a scent to conjure with, won- 
dered wisether it was like the rose geranium “that smells like 
dawn in Paradise” or liker the remembered sweetbrier fragrance 
of a breathless night in June, and ended by agreeing that it must 
have been compact of all odors that most beloved are? More, 
have we not heard the lovely laughter of the Paphian ring like a 
silver chime through the wood? For though Vergil would not so 
betray his goddess, can you believe she did not laugh at her 
solemn son as she turned aside and flashed back upon him that 
glimpse of rosy shoulder and ambrosial locks? Patuit dea, in- 
deed! And shall we not then bless those such as Mrs. Dunn 
through whose pages runs the echo of that laughter, earlier 
heard, but not forgotten amid the press of circumstances and the 
things of a workaday world? 

Then open if you will yet another friendly cover, the new Har- 
per’s this time, to find “Thunder on the Left,”’ that most portent- 
ous of all omens, rolling just @ la bonne heure to make Anchises’ 
omen impetrativum a thing as much of today as of three thou- 
sand years ago. Or with Life visit Troy when Paris inaugurates 
Apple Week, or with the Outlook examine into the recondite facts 
concerning Procrustes, his life and fame —or if you like, sit 
down with the Saturday Evening Post and a sharp pencil to col- 
lect casual echoes of a classical upbringing. For this is a blanket 
beatitude and its fringes stretch far. Said I not, “Blessed be 
every maker of classical allusions’? Oh ye who fling out care- 
lessly a “de jure,’ or a “de facto,” a “sine qua non,” or a “sub 
rosa,” would it hearten or appall you to know that we who carry 
the classics near our hearts gather up your words with zealous 
care that not one of them be lost, and make therefrom a chart 
of lordly dimensions entitled “Phrases found in one number of 
the ” (the blank may be filled with the reader’s pet 
source) for the edification of those who tread even now the 
ancient path? And without waiting for the answer to so rhetor- 
ical a question, let us stretch our beatitude till its shadow falls 
upon those advertisers who cause Hercules to stride across Man- 
hattan, clubbed and lion-skinned for the fray; upon those too 
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who plant the winged foot we know so well within their every 
page; and surely upon those who set a chubby, cheery Atlas to 
sustain with his soup a hungry world. 

Votive offerings all, in very truth, and more heartening to the 
classical teacher than any words of mine can possibly portray. 
But from within that shrine of the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome may there come a ter quaterque beati 
that shall send the worshippers on their way resolved to sprinkle 
yet more incense upon the grateful altars. 








IN DEFENSE OF THE CORN-DOLE 


By Frank Burr MarsH 
University of Texas 


For no act of his stormy career has Gaius Gracchus been more 
harshly censured in modern times than for the establishment of 
the corn-dole. It seems to me, however, that overmuch blame 
has been heaped upon him for this measure. It has generally 
been held that in attempting to solve the problem of Italian dis- 
content by a timely extension of the Roman franchise he displayed 
a farsighted statesmanship, and I do not see why something of 
the same sort cannot be said for the corn-dole. If he could have 
carried his bill in favor of the Latins he would very probably have 
saved Rome from the Social War, and it is possible that by his 
success in the matter of the corn-dole he did actually save her 
from formidable dangers. To examine this possibility is the 
purpose of the present paper. In order to see the question clearly 
it is unfortunately necessary to take into account several features 
of the political situation which have generally been overlooked 
even by such eminent scholars as Warde Fowler * and Greenidge.” 

In the first place it is essential to try to form, from the scanty 
data available, some idea of the actual working of the Roman 
assembly and of what elements dominated it when the vote was 
taken by tribes. The organization of the centuries, though based 
upon the tribes, we may for our present purpose largely disregard. 
The supreme legislative body of the Roman republic was the 
tribal assembly (comitia tributa or concilium plebis tributum). 
This was a primary assembly of Roman citizens in which the vote 
was taken not by individuals but by tribes. Every citizen was 

1 Notes on Gaius Gracchus in the English Historical Review, XX, 1905, 


209-227 and 417-433. 
2 History of Rome, New York, 1905, chapters II and IV. 
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enrolled in one of the thirty-five tribes and each tribe had one 
vote. How this vote should be cast was determined by the 
majority of the members of the tribe present at the meeting of 
the assembly. Of the tribes four were classed as urban and 
thirty-one as rural. These names have misled many modern 
scholars, who have assumed that, because a tribe was called a rural 
tribe, it was really controlled by rural voters. Thus Tenney 
Frank in his Economic History of Rome (113) says, “The agri- 
cultural class . . . was very powerful during most of the 
Republic. The farmers and land-owners were probably in con- 
trol of all the rural tribes, and their interests often coincided with 
those of the senators, who usually owned large tracts of land. 
It is rather surprising therefore that we never hear of laws to 
protect Roman farm produce.” It would, indeed, be strange 
that the farmers allowed themselves to be ruined without a 
struggle if they did control the law-making machinery of the 
state. It seems to me, however, practically certain that they did 
not control it. It is true that the Roman farmers were enrolled 
in the rural tribes,* but the votes of those tribes were cast by the 
members of them who were present in Rome at the time. Those 
who were not there were politically non-existent. Now it is 
certain that the Roman citizens were scattered in all parts of 
Italy and that, therefore, the great majority never had an oppor- 
tunity of voting in the assembly. Only those who lived near the 
city could actually exercise their theoretical right. The vote of 
a tribe was, therefore, quite independent of the majority of those 
formally registered in it. “Who, then, did in practice cast the 
vote of a rural tribe? It is clear that a resident of Rome had a 
great advantage over anyone living outside the city, and a land- 
owner might be put in any tribe within whose territory he had an 
estate. The censors even seem to have tried to put as many 
landowners as possible in the rural tribes * regardless of residence. 
8 After the conquest of Italy the tribes were made up of all the inhabitants | 
of certain blocks of territory, which were not contiguous but were scattered 
here and there over the peninsula. The number thirty-five was only reached 


in 241 B.C. 
* Botsford, G. W., The Roman Assemblies, New York, 1909, 64. 
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Moreover, as a man remained a member of the tribe in which he 
was registered by one censor until another censor changed his 
registration, a farmer who lost his land and moved to Rome 
continued to vote in a rural tribe unless some censor took definite 
action to transfer him to a city tribe, and his sons were auto- 
matically enrolled in the same tribe as their father. As the 
censors were overburdened with other work, the transfer of 
citizens from tribe to tribe was more or less neglected except for 
special reasons. Hence membership in a tribe tended to become 
a personal matter independent of residence and was usually 
hereditary.° It is thus certain that from an early date there were 
residents of Rome who voted in the rural tribes and such persons 
ultimately came to control them. Throughout the republic the 
question of the registration of freedmen was an open one and a 
brief consideration of it will be of value in this connection. 

That a manumitted slave acquired a partial citizenship was 
never disputed by the Romans. He could not hold office, but 
he gained the right to vote. To do this he must be enrolled in 
some tribe, but in what one was long left to the discretion of the 
censors. In 312 B. C. Appius Claudius inscribed the freedmen 
in all the tribes then existing, but in 304 the censors restricted 
them to the four urban tribes. This rule was not permanently 
observed, however, since in 220 we find them registered in all 
the tribes. When the change took place we are not informed, 
but its significance is clear. The freedman remained a dependent 
of his former master, now his patron, who controlled his vote. 
If restricted to the four city tribes, where the attendance was 
sure to be large, the freedmen would count for little, but, if 
registered in the rural tribes, where the number of voters present 
was often small,° they might exert a great influence.’ 


5 Willems, P., Le Droit public Romain, Louvain, 1910, 70-71. 

6 We have evidence of this in the rule that if no member of a tribe was 
present at a meeting of the assembly the presiding magistrate appointed 
citizens from other tribes to cast the vote of the one which was unrepresented 
(Botsford, 466, and Willems, 138, note 2). The rule is based on Cicero, 
p. Sest., 51, 109. 

7 That the nobles could use their freedmen for political purposes is no 
new point. Mommsen suggested it in his Staatsrecht, III, 437, and Botsford 
puts it briefly but clearly (355). 
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Yet it seems clear that for a considerable time the assembly 
was dominated by the rural voters. The small farmer, whose 
interests were by no means identical with those of the landowners 
and senators, as Frank assumes, was strong enough to force 
concessions in the Licinian laws of 367. That these concessions 
were enforced for a considerable time there seems no reason to 
doubt, since we hear of prosecutions under them.* We may feel 
sure that efforts were made in this direction as long as the small 
farmer dominated the assembly, and that they were only allowed 
to fall into innocuous desuetude when the nobles gained control. 
Thus for some time after 367 it seems likely that the rural tribes 
still reflected the sentiments of the peasants around Rome. 

With the growth of Roman power in Italy, however, the 
number of slaves must have increased greatly, and the nobles 
would sooner or later realize that they could control the assembly 
if their freedmen were enrolled in all the tribes. This was easily 
accomplished, as the censors were usually the nominees of the 
nobility, and power passed gradually from the small farmers to 
the aristocracy, who now dominated both the assembly and the 
senate. This change cannot be dated exactly but, I think, we 
may assume that it occurred before the First Punic War.’ If so, 
the acquiescence of the assembly in the assumption of power by 
the senate is not surprising. Modern writers who stress the 
virtues of the old Roman character as shown by this attitude of 
the assembly mistake the cause. Its deference to the senate was 
not due to the Roman farmer, but to the freedmen and clients of 
the nobles who had come to dominate the rural tribes. Rome’s 
empire was founded by a republic in which the small farmer 
played a political role of constantly diminishing importance. 

8 See the article Agrariae Leges in Daremberg-Saglio. I doubt, however, 
if the laws were enforced up to the Second Punic War. Livy, x, 13 shows 
the laws still in force in 297. Later prosecutions of pecuarii (Livy, xxxv, 10) 
seem to me more doubtful. It is not clear that they were undertaken in the 


interest of the small farmer. 

® Botsford, 60, asserts that in 204 “the rural voters generally still resided 
in their own tribes.” If “voters” means citizens I agree, but if actual voters 
is meant the course of events seems to me to disprove it, and Livy, xxix, 37 
gives no real support to the assertion. 
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More and more completely the nobles secured the submission of 
the assembly to the governing oligarchy; and even the tribunes, 
elected by the tribes, became the ministers of the aristocracy 
rather than the defenders of the people. Under these conditions 
the ascendency of the senate was rapidly established on an appar- 
ently firm basis. But the foundation was not really solid, either 
in law or fact, and it was soon undermined by economic causes. 

With the annexation of Sicily at the close of the First Punic 
War a flood of cheap grain began to pour into the Roman market. 
This meant ruin to the small farmer in the neighborhood, and it 
would ultimately affect this class in other regions of Italy, though 
not everywhere nor to the same degree in all places. Frank be- 
lieves that the small farmer was practically destroyed in Latium 
by 254, because no effort was made to check the process.*® This 
fact may, however, be explained by the assumption that the 
nobles were now dominant. The large landowner had no great 
interest in stopping the cheap grain, as he relied on other crops 
for his profits; and, if his freedmen and clients could control the 
assembly, the result would be much what we find. Whenever 
the depopulation of Latium began, it seems probable that by 
about 260 the nobles were able to determine the votes of the rural 
tribes. In 287 the aristocracy had not been able to prevent the 
passing of the Hortensian law making the resolutions of the 
plebeian assembly (concilinm plebis tributum) legally binding 
without the senate’s sanction, but the power of the nobles had 
developed so rapidly that the people made little use of their new 
authority. 

The ruin of the small farmer, however, tended to undermine 
the position of the nobility. The peasant who lost his lands must 
have been irresistibly drawn to Rome, where living was cheapest. 
If they came faster than they could be absorbed by the great 
houses into their bands of clients, they would create in Rome a 
body of resident citizens who voted in the rural tribes but were 
not under the control of the nobles, and, if numerous enough, 
they might dominate the rural tribes. Matters seem to have been 


10 51-57 and 86-87. 
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approaching such a condition just before the Second Punic War. 
In 232 Flaminius carried an agrarian law in spite of the senate’s 
bitter opposition, and in 220 as censor he revived the old practice 
and inscribed all freedmen in the city tribes. This was a direct 
blow at the nobility, and they were not likely to wait long before 
seeking to reverse his policy. The war against Hannibal, how- 
ever, intervened to check party strife in Rome, and we hear little 
of the freedmen, except in connection with the army, till its close. 
Then in 189 the lex Terentia was passed, of which Plutarch, our 
only authority, tells us that it was proposed to spite the nobles 
and that it compelled the censors to enroll as citizens all persons 
born of free parents who presented themselves. Such a law was 
meaningless unless it had special application to the sons of freed- 
men and forced the censors to register them in the same way as 
other citizens. This interpretation is generally accepted, and the 
law would thus compel the registration of the sons of freedmen 
owning land, and with them their fathers, in the rural tribes. In 
spite of Plutarch J agree with Botsford in thinking that the law 
was in the interest of the nobles,’ and this result seems hardly 
worth the trouble of legislation, as such freedmen would be of 
little importance in the assembly. I am inclined to believe that 
the concessions to the freedmen made by the censors in 169 reveal 
the real import of the law. If so, it provided that freedmen 
having sons could be put in the rural tribes regardless of whether 
they owned land, and its intention was to prevent future censors 
from imitating Flaminius. If during and after the Second Punic 
War freedmen had again been admitted to all the tribes, the law 
would make it less easy to change the registration of such of them 
as had sons. The action of Cato in 184, unless it has been much 
exaggerated, would seem to show that the wording of the law 
did not make such changes impossible. It is very likely, how- 
ever, that he resorted to a strained interpretation of the law and 
that the censors of 169 simply enforced its provisions. 


11QOn the lex Terentia see Plutarch, Flam., 18; Botsford, 355; Lange, L., 
Rémische Altertiimer, 3rd edition, Berlin, 1879, II, 234; Bouché-Leclerq, A., 
Manuel des Institutions Romaines, Paris, 1886, 355. My own interpretation 
above does not agree entirely with any that I have seen. 
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The devastations of Hannibal, combined with the cheap grain 
and the heavy drain of the military service in the period that 
followed, brought about profound economic changes. During 
the war many of the peasants sought refuge in the towns and 
Rome had to face the problem of how to deal with the wasted 
lands of Italy. The state might attempt to re-establish the small 
farmer, or, leaving him to his fate, allow the rich an opportunity 
to extend their plantations and ranches at will. The nobles, clear 
sighted as to their immediate advantage, chose the latter course. 
At first the farmer probably found shelter in the nearest strong- 
hold and Rome was not greatly affected. But life in most of the 
Italian towns was probably more or less difficult, and, with the 
plantations, ranches, and cheap grain, it was not easy to return 
to the land even if men wished to do so. Under such conditions 
the ruined peasants soon began to drift to the capital, where living 
was cheapest and the chances of finding work or a wealthy patron 
were greatest. The attraction of Rome is clearly shown by the 
fact that the Latins now began to slip into the city and get them- 
selves enrolled as Roman citizens by various evasions of the law, 
among others a mock sale as a slave followed by a prompt manu- 
mission.** In 187 Q. Terentius Culleo, author of the lex Terentia 
in favor of the freedmen, was appointed to expel from Rome the 
Latins who had crept in illegally. If he was a partisan of the 
nobles acting in their interest the freedmen and the Latins must 
have seemed to the aristocracy very different classes. Probably 
Heitland is right in thinking that while the freedmen were easily 
controlled the Latins were much less so.** This would be natural, 
since, if not quickly absorbed into the bands of clients dependent 
on the rich, the Latins must have gone to swell the urban rabble 
although often voting in the rural tribes. The desire of the 
nobles to exclude the Latins was, therefore, not wholly dictated 
by their fear of the military consequences of the depopulation of 
the allied towns, though this reason was doubtless put forward in 
public. The action taken in 187 proving insufficient, the senate 


12 Livy, xli, 8-9. 
13 Heitland, W. E., The Roman Republic, II, 198-199. 
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in 177 procured the passage of the lex Claudia with the same pur- 
pose in view. 

If, in dealing with the Latins, the nobles met no serious resis- 
tance, in the matter of the freedmen they sustained a check when, 
in 184, Cato was elected censor. He was a new man and had been 
strongly opposed to the faction of the Scipios lately dominant in 
the senate. His policy was one of puritan reaction, and he again 
restricted the freedmen to the urban tribes. However, his suc- 
cessors seem to have reversed this action. 

In 169 the long disputed question was again brought up. Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus, the father of the two tribunes, and C. 
Claudius Pulcher were censors in that year, and they began their 
official career by a violent quarrel with the rising capitalist class 
(the knights).** After this preliminary they turned their attention 
to the freedmen. They finally decided that those who owned 
land of a certain value should be enrolled in the rural tribes while 
all those who had sons over five years of age should be left where 
they were then registered ** and that all others should be put in 
one city tribe selected by lot.** The senate thanked Sempronius 
qui in bene coepto perseverasset and Claudius qui non impedisset. 
This appears out of harmony with the previous record. Hitherto 
the efforts to restrict the votes of the freedmen had come from 
censors more or less opposed to the nobility, so that now the 
thanks of the senate seem a little strange. Perhaps the explana- 
tion is that the settlement as a whole was satisfactory to the 
nobles. The older freedmen were for the most part left where 
they were and only those recently emancipated were subject to 
restriction. As the nobles had no monopoly on the use of freed- 
men for political purposes it is possible that the knights had fol- 
lowed their example in the last few years to such an extent that, 
when a break came between the two orders, the restriction of 
recent freedmen was an advantage to the nobles. Such a con- 
jecture would explain the action of the censors, following a quar- 

14 Livy, xliii, 15-16 and Heitland, II, 208. 

15] take this to show that the policy of Cato had been reversed. 

16 Livy, xlv, 15. 
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rel with knights, and the action of the senate in supporting them. 
It would also explain why the nobles made no effort to remove 
the restriction later, while the popular party, reversing its previous 
stand, strove unsuccessfully to do so. 

These variations of policy toward the freedmen make it clear 


. that the tribes had early ceased to be strictly geographical. Orig- 


inally all the inhabitants of a given place had belonged to one 
tribe, but membership tended to become hereditary through the 
failure of the censors to take account of changes in residence. A 
son was necessarily registered in his father’s tribe unless the cen- 
sor took positive action to interfere. It is unlikely that in dealing 
with the freedmen the censors were openly arbitrary, and a basis 
for their different policies may be inferred. When a freedman 
was presented for registration, he might be put in the tribe of his 
former master whose name he assumed,** or the censor might 
inquire into his actual place of residence and register him accord- 
ingly. As a landowner could be enrolled in any tribe within whose 
territory he had an estate, the freedmen might be registered in 
all the tribes ; or those living in Rome, who alone mattered polit- 
ically, could be restricted to the city tribes. The policy of 
restriction, however, called for constant vigilance on the part of 
the censors, and it is easy to see why the freedmen constantly 
crept back into the rural tribes. 

A rural tribe as it actually voted in the assembly would, there- 
fore, include several distinct classes of citizens. They may be 
grouped as follows: 


1. Landowners who resided in Rome or came there for the 
occasion ; 

2. Small farmers and rural laborers from the vicinity of 
Rome; 

3. Non-landowners living in Rome but registered in the rural 
tribes, among whom we may distinguish; 
a. Freedmen and their descendents ; 


17 Madvig, Die Verfassung und Verwaltung des rémischen Staates, I, 204, 
and Ihne, History of Rome, IV, 37. 
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b. Rural voters who had moved to Rome and become 
clients of some wealthy man; 

c. Rural voters who had moved to Rome but remained 
independent. 


Evidently the rich families could control classes a and b, but they 
would have little influence, except through direct bribery, on c, 
whose members must have tended to merge with the city rabble. 
It is also clear that the descendents of freedmen would pass 
either into class b or c according to circumstances. Thus the 
voters in class c would increase in any case, and, with the agricul- 
tural depression and the dislocation of population, their number 
would grow rapidly. 

We may, therefore, conclude that the rural tribes passed 
through three stages of development. At first they were really 
controlled by the peasant farmer; then followed a period when 
the nobles gained the ascendency by means of their freedmen 
and clients; thirdly, there came a time when the growth of the 
proletariat and the capitalist class undermined and ultimately 
destroyed the control of the aristocracy. Thus the troubles of 
the later republic were not due primarily to any racial contamina- 
tion of the citizen body, as is often held, but to a change in the 
political control of the rural tribes. 

The moral of this lengthy discussion is easy to draw. Condi- 
tions in Italy tended to make the Roman mob politically omni- 
potent. Circumstances might, and indeed did, delay this develop- 
ment. The career of Flaminius shows that as early as 220 the 
grip of the nobility on the assembly had been shaken. Yet ap- 
parently the aristocracy recovered its control, since it is nearly a 
century before the opposition, which disappeared during the in- 
vasion of Hannibal, revived under the Gracchi. An explana- 
tion may, perhaps, be found in the great wars in every part of 
the Mediterranean world which followed the Second Punic War. 
These wars poured into Rome immense booty and vast numbers 
of slaves. In 177, for example, Sardinian slaves were so cheap 
as to become a byword. For a time, therefore, the nobles, en- 
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riched with plunder, could multiply their freedmen and clients 
on an unprecedented scale and thus stifle serious opposition to the 
senate. Yet obviously such a process could not go on forever. 
The children of the freedmen in many cases must have joined 
the city rabble, and while the wealth accruing from the war came 
first into the hands of the nobles, it tended finally to pass into 
those of the growing capitalist class, and these capitalists like the 
nobles formed bands of retainers. This was advantageous to the 
nobles while the knights co-operated with them, but, if the inter- 
ests of the two classes diverged, it might imperil the supremacy of 
the aristocracy. In other words it was easily possible that the 
groups of voters controlled by the capitalists would hold the 
balance of power in the rural tribes. Further than this, when 
the great wars ended, booty ceased to pour in to enrich the nobles, 
but the profits which the knights, as merchants, bankers, and tax- 
farmers, drew from the conquered provinces continued, if they 
did not increase. In the meantime, as the condition of the small 
farmers underwent no change for the better, their drift to Rome 
continued. By the time of the Gracchi the assembly was again 
passing from the control of the senatorial oligarchy into that of 
the proletariat, certainly if the knights were allied with the popu- 
lace, and under special circumstances without such an alliance.” 
What the Gracchi faced was a condition rather than a theory. 
Few thoughtful Romans, whether knights or nobles, could view 
the growth of the proletariat without misgivings for the future. 
No large body of men has ever yet consented to go hungry out 
of deference to political or economic theories however sound. 
Once supreme in the assembly the Roman mob would certainly 
pass laws for its own benefit regardless of the cost to others. 
The handwriting was already on the wall for farsighted men to 
read, and prompt action was necessary to avert serious danger. 
There were but two ways to meet the situation. One was to 
reduce the number of the rabble by some means and so to ease 
18] base this assumption on the careers of the Gracchi. The fate of 


Tiberius and the laws of Gaius seem to me to point clearly to some such con- 
dition as I have outlined above. 
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the problem of living for those who remained, and, at the same 
time, to strengthen the control of the wealthy classes. The alter- 
native was to accept the rabble as an unfortunate necessity and to 
seek to relieve its distress by such means as were at hand. That 
the proletariat was growing is certain, and, as it grew, its misery 
increased. Rome was not a great industrial city, and what in- 
dustry existed was mainly carried on by slaves and freedmen. 
Thus the ruined farmers could only find regular employment on 
a restricted scale, and, as their numbers grew, their condition 
must have tended to. become desperate. To get them out of 
Rome was undoubtedly the best policy if only it were feasible. 

Tiberius Gracchus attempted to accomplish this. His agrarian 
bill was certainly intended to put the ruined farmer back on the 
farm. Whatever we may think of the means he used, his object 
at least is unmistakable. Inevitably his bill united the rich in bit- 
ter opposition, but he was able to carry it in spite of them. This 
was due to the large influx of country voters into Rome.*® The 
peasants rallied to the reformer’s cause and were strong enough 
to insure his triumph for the moment, but he perished as soon as 
they had returned to their homes. Their inability to stay in- 
definitely in the city was probably the chief reason for the deposi- 
tion of Octavius. Could Tiberius have counted on a majority 
without the rural voters he might have fought the question out 
in the traditional way and have made the obstruction of his col- 
league an argument for his own re-election. His precipitate and 
violent action shows that he felt that it was now or never and that 
he must force through his bill while the rural voters were there 
to overcome the retainers of the rich in the rural tribes. 

The measure for which Tiberius gave his life proved, on the 
whole, a failure. The census returns seem to show that his 
agrarian commission did distribute much public land to many 
small farmers. Nevertheless the purpose of the law was not 
achieved. Either the poorer citizens did not wish to go back to 
the farm, or, having done so, they found agriculture unprofitable 


19 Appian, b. c., i, 10 and Diodorus, xxxiv, 6. See also Heitland, II, 
272-275. 
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and drifted back to the city. At any rate the urban rabble does 
not seem to have been materially reduced, and there was probably 
not enough public land left to promise any important result from 
a renewal of the attempt. Nothing remained for Gaius but to 
try the other policy with such safeguards as he could devise, and 
this he did. 

The lesson of his brother’s triumph and death had not been 
lost on Gaius. It seems clear that the control of the rural tribes 
by the city rabble against the nobles and the knights combined 
was insecure. Gaius, therefore, determined to divide the wealthy 
classes and to attach the capitalists to himself. If he could do 
this and gain the mob, he would have a reliable majority in the 
assembly. This body he could then make the supreme governing 
power in Rome under the leadership of himself as perpetual tri- 
bune.” To win the knights he proposed several laws with which 
we need not here concern ourselves except to note one point. In 
theory the equestrian class was made up of two different elements, 
the capitalists in Rome and those large landowners throughout 
Italy who were not included in the ranks of the senatorial nobil- 
ity. As the material interests of this second class coincided with 
those of the aristocracy, at least in a general way, he could have 
little hope of gaining their support. Moreover their freedmen 
and clients probably counted for little in the rural tribes, as a 
large landowner would be apt to use his freedmen for the manage- 
ment of his estate, and such use, by keeping them in the country, 
rendered them politically non-existent. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the measures proposed by Gaius should have been 
in the interests of the Roman capitalists, the votes of whose freed- 
men and clients he was anxious to secure. That he wanted their 
support for selfish reasons there can be no doubt; but it is possible 
that, with their help, he hoped to create a democratic party capable 
of a broader outlook on public questions than the senatorial 


20 This amounted to a new constitution in fact. Greenidge denies that 
Gaius contemplated such a thing (272-276). That he did not try to change 
the external political machinery of the state is true, but he did mean to make 
the old machinery work in a new way and with a new result. 
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oligarchy had displayed. The mob was as selfish as the nobles, 
and he may have thought that the solid business men of Rome 
would supply a corrective. If he entertained such hopes, he mis- 
judged the knights; for, when he tried to extend the franchise to 
the Latins,” they joined the nobles in resisting a measure which 
would tend to diminish their influence in the rural tribes. 

Yet, if he sought the favor of the Roman capitalists, Gaius 
needed the proletariat, and, indeed, could not dispense with it 
entirely, since without it no party could be sure of a majority. 
To gain this element he proposed and carried the corn-dole, by 
which grain was distributed to the people of the city at half 
price. This would not only make him popular with the poor, 
but it would make it easier for them to give him steady support 
by weakening their dependence on the rich.” It might thus 
appear to him as a necessary step toward the formation of a 
democratic party strong enough to govern. But if he helped 
the poor by lowering the cost of living he did not go so far as to 
free them from the need of labor, and, at the same time, he pro- 
posed other measures, such as an extensive program of road build- 
ing and a moderate, but thoroughly practical, scheme of coloniza- 
tion. This seems to show that, while anxious for the support of 
the proletariat, he sought to check its growth and even to reduce 
its size. His roads would help the remaining farmers by giving 
them easier access to their markets and would furnish work for 
some who had lost their land. No doubt most of the hardest 
labor was done by slaves, but his program must have provided 
employment for many citizens as well. In so far as this was the 
case it would take some men out of Rome and prevent others from 

21 Fowler (423) thinks the extension of the franchise to the Latins was 
intended to neutralize the unstable plebs urbana. But the Latins could vote 
only in Rome and hence, unless they moved to the city, they could not exert 
any continuous political influence. After his brother’s fate Gaius would be 
unlikely to rely much on non-resident voters. Such Latins as came to Rome 
would in most cases merge with the city rabble and so increase its power. 
Gaius could hope little from the wealthy Latins, and I am unable to see how 
he can have expected the extension of the franchise to weaken the plebs urbana. 


22 This has been pointed out (for example by How and Leigh, History of 
Rome, 9) but it is generally overlooked by historians. 
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coming there. His carefully planned colonies would dispose of 
others. But the resources of the state, whether in land or money, 
were not sufficient to permit of either policy being carried out on 
such a scale as to eliminate the rabble altogether.** There would 
remain a mass of citizens whose poverty the government could 
not safely ignore. A modern state faced by the same situation 
must act in the same fashion. In 1848, when Paris was filled 
with laborers without work, the Provisional Government was 
forced to establish the national workshops, which speedily degen- 
erated into something very like the corn-dole. Our modern sys- 
tem of representation enabled the rest of France to suppress them, 
though at the heavy cost of the June days. Had the Constituent 
Assembly been organized like the tribal assembly at Rome, the 
workshops would have continued as a permanent institution, 
especially if the French peasants had been able to force Algeria 
and the other dependencies of France to foot the bills. 

In sum, then, Gaius Gracchus found himself face to face with 
a hungry mob which was likely soon to become supreme in the 
state. If they must ultimately be fed by the state, and with the 
Roman constitution this was inevitable, I cannot see why there 
was not real statesmanship in acting before the mob became 
violent and revolutionary.** If Rome waited too long she ran 
the risk of something like the Paris Commune of 1871 with a 
widespread Italian revolt at the same time. To alleviate the con- 
dition of the Roman rabble and to make timely concessions to 
the growing discontent of Italy were both wise measures. That 
Gaius was only partially successful was his misfortune, not his 
fault, and Rome paid the price of his failure in the Social War. 
That the corn-dole was a bribe to the populace is true, but only 
in the sense that any law is a bribe to those it benefits. In sub- 
stance it was merely an unemployment allowance such as the 
nations of Europe have resorted to since the World War. The 

23 Certainly later there was a residuum of poor who could not be provided 
for by public works or colonies. Neither Caesar'nor Augustus was able to 
suppress the corn-dole, although both strove to reduce the size of the city 


rabble as much as possible. 
24 Fowler (226-227) justifies the corn-dole on much these same grounds. 
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difference is that unemployment at Rome was a permanent and 
not a temporary condition. This was the revenge of slavery 
upon the ancient world, and Gaius was in no way responsible. 
Like a modern premier he tried to reduce the amount of un- 
employment, and, perhaps, did all that was possible at the moment 
with this end in view. Had he lived he might have carried 
this side of his policy further by means of transmarine coloniza- 
tion on a larger scale. However, he fell, and with him ended 
serious attempts to deal with the proletariat. The nobles were 
content to employ their retainers to perpetuate as best they could 
their monopoly of office, while the knights used theirs to promote 
their immediate advantage, sometimes allying themselves with the 
nobles and sometimes with the mob. Thus the machinery of 
government was no longer controlled by any class with well 
defined interests and a coherent policy based upon them. The 
result was the confusion, turmoil, and party strife of the later 
republic. The Gracchi did not cause these conditions but rather 
lost their lives in an attempt to avert them. The success of 
Tiberius would have resulted in restoring the power of the senate, 
while that of Gaius would have meant the supremacy of the 
knights. The Roman people could never govern as did those of 
Athens while the Roman constitution, with its system of group 
voting and its elaborate checks and balances, remained in force. 
Under the existing system the populace of the city could be merely 
a source of instability and confusion. But for the corn-dole it 
might have played.a much more sinister role than it did, and 
Rome might have fallen in the disorders and massacres of a war 
between the rich and the poor. If the proletariat could not be 
eliminated, it could, at least, be rendered comparatively harmless; 
and this was possible only by bribing it to tolerate and support 
the existing social order. 
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OSTIA, THE HARBOR OF ANCIENT ROME 





By MARGUERITE KRETSCHMER 
Demarest, New Jersey 





When the hurried tourist in the world’s great Metropolis, who 
has come to Rome with a more serious purpose than to watch 
the busy activity along the Corso or to barter for Roman pearls 
and Roman scarfs in the Piazza di Spagna — when this bustling 
visitor has duly inspected the whole round of “Noteworthy 
Sights” prescribed or suggested in Baedeker for the length of his 
stay, and has taken the usual small trips to Tivoli, Nemi, and 
Licenza to admire the famous Falls of the Anio, the terraced 
loveliness of the Villa d’Este, Hadrian’s rambling Villa, the 
crystal “Mirror of Diana” that still conceals an Emperor’s barges, 
and the sequestered charm of Horace’s Sabine estate — having 
perhaps still half a day of leisure ere his departure, he will turn 
once again to the useful little “Study in Scarlet’”’ to see what he 
may possibly have omitted that would be worthy of a visit. 
Among a number of towns listed under “Section V, the Sea- 
Coast of Latium,” the name of Ostia with its modest two-and-a- 
half page description does not strike any spark of great enthusi- 
asm in his mind. He can remember no rapturous account of it 
given by anyone who ever came this way, nor does it seem to be 
much frequented by travellers, nor even known to many. But, 
with a suddenly inspired desire to do a little exploring on his own 
account, and out of the way of the ordinary tourist, he starts out 
by carriage or auto through the ancient “Harbor Gate,’”’ now dedi- 
cated to the Apostle to the Gentiles, and along the old “Harbor 
Road,” the Via Ostiense even today, that runs due south, straight 
as a taut string to the sea. 

What modern traveller, hastening along that great deserted 
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highway in the choking dust of a summer’s day, his vehicle the 
only moving object for those several miles between bare, parched 
fields, would ever realize that throughout the length of this artery 
there once throbbed the pulse of Rome’s commerce with the East; 
that he is approaching an Emporium where formerly the ships 
of many nations lay at anchor, laden with the costly marbles, 
spices, and textiles that daily found their way into the palaces and 
villas of the capital, and with the more precious grain and pro- 
visions which proceeded over this very street in large rattling 
carts immortalized in Juvenal’s Third Satire, to feed the countless 
populace within the gates! “How are the mighty fallen indeed, 
and how is their greatness come to the dust!’”’ The solitude of 
this once teeming thoroughfare and the utter absence of life along 
its course offer perhaps the saddest evidences of the passing of 
earthly glory. 

The driver has made a halt just a little beyond a large isolated 
castle that the great Pope Julius II erected during his bishopric 
on the outskirts of the wretched modern village, and the traveller, 
alighting, starts off along the ruinous paved street which enters 
the ancient seaport town. Flat as a table the land spreads out 
before him, and for a short distance no building is visible. On 
the left a narrow rail-track for the little cars used by the excava- 
tors for transporting the objects found keeps pace with the 
street awhile, then turns off and is lost in the high grass. A row 
of tall, monkish cypresses at irregular intervals, like exclamation 
points of sadness, throw their long unbroken shadows across the 
way, and soon, on the right, appears a succession of crumbled 
tomb-chambers, the usual approach to an ancient city. Our trav- 
eller is on the Street of Mortality, a miniature Appian Way, and, 
as in the case of Rome, he enters the abode of the now long- 
vanished living through the rank and file of the dead. Several 
small “columbaria” or pigeon-hole vaults give evidence of urn- 
burials of entire families in one chamber. The niches are empty, 
the ornamentation is stripped from the walls, and it is to the 
Lateran Museum at Rome that the traveller must go to find the 
objects discovered here. The street continues its straight course, 
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now bordered also by that picturesque companion of the cypress, 
the dark parasol-pine. The pavement is in places broken up and 
the gaps choked with sand and soft silt. The fields as far as eye 
can reach on either side are covered with this blanket of earth in 
which countless weeds and coarse grass abound. But nowhere, 
as yet, is the sea visible, or the Tiber’s banks. And this explains 
the desertion of this famous ancient mart — the gradual deposit- 
ing of sand and debris by the sluggish river at its mouth, the 
continual narrowing and pushing out of the channel, until by this 
time Ostia is nearly two miles from the sea, and calls up in the 
mind sighing comparisons with mighty Ephesus, where the boast- 
ful shouts of the silversmiths, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 
were soon after to be silenced in a deluge of sand. 

As early as the reign of Augustus this harbor of Rome was 
already in grave danger of being choked by its river, yet contin- 
ued for some time later to hold an important position, after the 
Emperor Claudius had expended untold sums to save it from its 
sandy grave. The inhabitants, practically all of the commercial 
class and of various nationalities and religions, gave a cosmopoli- 
tan aspect to the declining town. The first Apostles themselves 
are said to have founded a bishopric here, and Christianity flour- 
ished practically undisturbed, alongside of Mithraism, the Isis 
cult, and the waning religions of Rome. 

Keeping along the Main Street, the tourist soon approaches the 
remains of the Porta Romana, and sees to right and left the empty 
shells of human habitations, tall and regular and tolerably well 
preserved, bearing a slight resemblance to Pompeian houses, but 
of a decidedly different type. Surely the thousands of travellers 
who throng yearly the over-lauded and over-popular licentious 
little Pompeii would do well to come here and do justice to the 
well-regulated respectability of this other ancient site, whose 
importance in Roman history far surpassed that of the small pro- 
vincial pleasure resort, and whose sad gradual abandonment had 
not a sudden catastrophe of spectacular Vesuvius to make it fa- 
mous throughout posterity. 

The “business section,” which the tourist now enters by turn- 
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ing off to the right, is in every way highly interesting. The over- 
hanging cornices of the buildings and the remains of wall still 
towering above the solidly constructed ceilings give ample evi- 
dence of two-story structures. In some casesyeven three or four 
floors are clearly to be made out. A very nov#l feature, likewise, 
is the existence of what we would term “apartment houses,” 
two- and, at times, three-story buildings with stone staircases 
well preserved and the different floors identical in arrangement — 
a series of connecting rooms opening on to a sort of hall or cor- 
ridor. The almost total absence of any fresco wall-decoration 
such as is so amply found in Pompeii, and the frequent occurrence 
of splendid mosaic flooring is also noticeable. The most remark- 
able feature of the “business section” at Ostia is a large open 
grass-grown square or “Piazza of the Corporations,” so called 
from the fact that the broad walk or promenade surrounding it on 
all four sides contains in admirable mosaic pictures the symbols 
and inscriptions of the various trade companies and corporations 
of Ostia, each of which had a special chamber opening out on to 
this promenade, and because in the center of the Piazza, sur- 
rounding an elegant little temple of the goddess of the grain 
supply, Ceres, were erected statues of the most important com- 
mercial men of the town, whose battered and often headless 
images still look sadly over the abandoned stretches of this his- 
toric spot. 

A little beyond the Roman Gate the spacious Barracks of the 
Firemen or Vigiles, with its broken colonnade and series of dwell- 
ing-rooms recalls the Gladiators’ Quarters at Pompeii. In the 
main hall of this building stand the pedestals inscribed with the 
names of various members of the Imperial family in Rome who 
were benefactors of the struggling town, and whose statues were 
gratefully erected here by the citizens. 

Before departing, the traveller will surely climb up the tall 
flight of magnificent marble steps that lead to the lofty platform 
of the largest temple in Ostia — the temple of Vulcan, say some 
— entirely denuded now of the colossal statues that once stood 
in the niches of the cella, and remarkable now mainly for the 
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splendid panoramic view it affords over the whole extent of the 
ruined city, taking in the theatre, which the late hour makes it im- 
possible to visit, the almost shapeless masses of building still 
half buried in the quarter not yet excavated, and, off to the north 
a way, the broad sluggish breadth of the Tiber, the destroyer, 
flowing on its way to the sea. 

And so, back along the paved street of tombs the visitor walks, 
unchallenged by officious guides, as in ever lively Pompeii, and 
unaccosted by any other travellers to these scenes of bygone 
activity. Before his departure he will perhaps stop a moment 
before a beautiful nameless statue of a winged deity, or angel, 
that stands on a high pedestal alone, and looks out over the quiet 
streets, as though it were the Genius of the place, contemplating 
its deserted ruins. Indeed, by the side of the road, near the 
Roman Gate, a solitary marble altar will afford the tired traveller 
a minute’s rest; and as he rises, he will perchance notice on the 
front of the block the simple and wistful inscription, “Genio 
Loci” — “To the Genius of the Place,”’ and will come away with 
deeper thoughts than usual, thoughts that will possibly take him to 
“Mars’ Hill” in Athens where the chief of the Apostles is speak- 
ing of an altar to the Unknown God. As his carriage rumbles 
over the cobblestones and enters Rome again through the gate of 
St. Paul, he will perhaps register a vow that he will return some 
day to the dead city ere those words have crept back into the 
stone and the Genius has entirely departed from its habitation. 
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TELEMACHUS AT SPARTA 


By A. SHEWAN 
St. Andrews, Scotland 


It has often been argued that there is a serious discrepancy in 
the chronology of the Odyssey. 'Telemachus leaves Sparta after 
a very short stay of two nights and a day, and returns to Ithaka, 
where he meets his father, who, according to the narrative, is only 
a few days out from Ogygia, and has still many days to sail 
before reaching Scheria. To make the two parts of the narrative 
tally, Telemachus should have stayed about a month at Sparta, 
but the poet does not say he did. But neither does the poet 
expressly say that Telemachus left Sparta after a very brief visit. 
That being so, we must gather, if we can, from the rest of the 
poem what was in the poet’s mind, that is, whether he meant the 
short or the much longer stay. I wish to urge, for reasons that 
follow, that the latter was intended. 

1. In the first place, we see from the data in the poem that 
Telemachus could have accomplished the journey to Sparta and 
back, allowing a day and a night with Nestor, a day and a night 
to and at Pherae each way, and a day and two nights with Mene- 
laus at Sparta, in six days and seven nights. But from his warn- 
ing to Eurykleia, B 373 (and cf. Eurykleia herself, 8 747 f.), not 
to tell Penelope till the 11th or 12th day, or till she should ask 
about him, it is clear that the poet represents him as contemplat- 
ing a much more leisurely trip. It is not straining the effect of 
the passage to say that Telemachus meant to be absent for sub- 
stantially more than 11 or 12 days. It is true the line has a formal 
ring — it recurs 5 588, and cf. t 192 — but the numbers, which 
are, like others, favourites with the poet, must have some relation 
to the probable length of the youth’s absence, and could not have 
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been put into his mouth if he were to be away only about half the 
time indicated. 

2. The terms in which Telemachus asks, and obtains, the per- 
mission of Menelaus to return home, point the same way, 0 65 f., 
Hn viv dxémeune . . . Hn yao por duds eéddetar oixad’ 
ixéoda. Surely the repeated $n may be taken to mean that he 
had before this suggested that his pleasant stay had lasted long 
enough. If he had not, why 7j5y at all? And surely the emphatic 
ij5n viv means that he had been in Sparta a considerable time. 
Compare the use of the same words in the prayer of Chryses to 
Apollo to stay the plague, A 456, ij5n viv after the ten days of 
the Achaeans’ sufferings, and in x 472, where the followers of 
Odysseus press him to leave Kirke, ij5n viv, after a stay of a 
whole year. In considering the effect of én it may be well to 
bear in mind what Ebeling, s. v., says of the notion of eo perven- 
tum est which frequently inheres in the word. Cf. Kiihner-Gerth, 
II, 120, jetzt, mit vergleichender Riicksicht auf eine andere Zeit. 

3. In x 365 ff. Antinoos describes to the wooers who had stayed 
at home the proceedings of himself and followers when in ambush 
for Telemachus at Asteris. They had left Ithaka about the 6th 
day after the departure of Telemachus, and it is evident from the 
statement of their leader that they had spent some time at the 
islet. Note besides the imperfects, the jata, aigv and ot xot’. The 
poet who wrote the passage was not thinking of the absence of 
Telemachus as one of a week or so, for he makes him and Anti- 
noos and crew arrive back at Ithaka the same day. Telemachus 
had certainly been away six days plus those of the ambush at 
Asteris. 

4. When Athene proceeded to Sparta to bid Telemachus 
return, it is said,o2f., that she went, "Odvoojos . . . vidv 
vootov txopvijoovea xal dtovvéovoa véeotat, Why should the poet 
use such language if Telemachus had been in Sparta only a day 
and two nights and was finishing his stay? And why the GW’ 
Stovve tdyiota . =. «=. «=MevéAaov xeuntuev, 14 f.? Indeed what 
necessity was there for Athene’s intervention at all? But this is 
all quite consistent with the supposition that Telemachus had 
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stayed on, at the request of his pressing host and loath to 
exchange the luxury of Sparta for the discomforts of Ithaka. 
Was he likely to believe that the “momentous change in his 
affairs” at Ithaka—as Mure describes it— which Athene 
invented to induce him to return home, had occurred in the course 
of two or three days? Would not the poet have put a very differ- 
ent reason in Athene’s mouth, if he were making her procure the 
departure of Telemachus after a stay of less than two days? 

5. That the poet was giving Telemachus a pleasant time with 
Menelaus, and not bringing him home at once, seems clear from 
421 ff., where Athene tells Odysseus he is not to worry about his 
son, who is quite comfortable in Sparta — GAAa Exnhos fotat év 
’Atoetdao dépuoic, ta9a 8’ Goneta xeitat. Menelaus was entreating 
his old friend’s son right kindly, and it is no wonder the youth 
stayed on. Could such language have been used of him if his 
stay had been all but the shortest possible? The verb fua is sig- 
nificant. It is the very one used by Telemachus himself, 5 596, 
when he says he would be delighted, if he could, to stay for a year, 
dveyoiunv Tevos. For its use of a very prolonged sojourn, see % 
468, 2 542, and y 263. 

6. Draheim observes, Die Odyssee als Kunstwerk, 97, how 
“unfriendly” the remark of Menelaus to Telemachus, 0 68 ff., 
about speeding the parting guest would be after a day and a half 
of that guest’s visit, and how much more appropriate after a 
month. To accept as part of the poet’s scheme what might seem 
to be a hint to Telemachus to leave, is to accept a blot on the story 
which is not in the Homeric way. 

7. Then if we turn to Ithaka, the indications are to the same 
effect. Reading the welcome of Telemachus by Eumaeus, x 14 ff., 
including the simile from the reception by a father of a beloved 
son after an absence of ten years, one finds it hard to understand 
such a demonstration of delight if Telemachus, to whose infre- 
quent visits he was accustomed, 27, had been away less than a 
week. So for the inquiry by Telemachus that immediately fol- 
lows, 31 ff., whether his mother is still at home, or has married 
and left Odysseus’ bed to be smothered in cobwebs. And finally, 
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the description, 139 ff., of the distress of Laértes, who could not 
have heard of the absence of Telemachus and the plot against his 
life before the day, about the sixth of his grandson’s absence, 
when Penelope was informed by the herald Medon. She had, 
8 735 ff., wished to inform him at once, but was dissuaded by 
Eurykleia. It is possible, indeed probable, that in his seclusion 
he might not have heard for some time, and the words of Eu- 
maeus imply that his distress was of some standing. 

There thus appears to be good ground for the belief that the 
poet has the long stay in his mind from first to last. It has now 
to be seen what ground there is for the opposite view. In the 
first place it is said that Telemachus, when Menelaus pressed him 
to stay, declined, and this has been said even by critics who are 
far from ascribing deadly effect to small discrepancies. But it 
must be emphasized that there is no express refusal in the words 
of Telemachus. It can only be in the first words of his reply, 
rendered by Butcher and Lang, “Son of Atreus, nay, hold me 
not long time (xoAtv yodvov) here.” But in his polite protesta- 
tion that he could not make a Jong visit, there is nothing to forbid 
the inference that he was willing, whether with or without further 
pressure, to stay on for the time being. And surely we may say 
the effect of the whole dialogue on reader or hearer is that it is 
at least as likely that Telemachus will yield and continue his visit, 
as that he will tear himself away from very delightful society. 
As Miss Stawell observes, Homer and the Iliad, 121, “that a 
visitor should talk of going and still stay on is no unusual phe- 
nomenon” ; certainly not when the host is as kindly as host could 
be — tuyav puddtytos dxdons, 0 158, is the guest’s own descrip- 
tion — the hostess charming beyond compare, and everything 
else in the highest degree attractive, especially when contrasted, 
in Miss Stawell’s words, with “the hateful scenes in Ithaka.” 

Next, much has been made of the report of his journey by 
Telemachus to his mother, @ 108 ff. It is a brief statement, end- 
ing tavta televtyoas veduny, and it has been said that it was “im- 
possible for Telemachus so to speak if he had stayed a long time 
at Sparta.” But we must consider the circumstances. I think 
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Professor Mackail’s view, Penelope and the Odyssey, 12, is a 
reasonable one. ‘Telemachus tells the story of his voyage rather 
briefly, hurriedly and constrainedly,’ a 


’ 


and he finds in that “a 
wonderful psychological touch.” The young man had much, 
indeed very much, on his mind. There was first his recent escape 
from death, pvyévtt xeQ aimtv diedoov, 0 47 —his own words. 
Next he has to brace himself for the de®Aos ddatos that was now 
in near prospect. And lastly, he has just come to know that his 
father is alive and in fact following him to the palace. With this 
newly acquired knowledge he naturally would not wish to give 
his mother the opportunity of questioning him closely. He had 
already evaded her, @ 44 ff. We need not then be surprised that 
the poet does not put in his mouth a fully detailed statement. 
That, as is urged, the two lines beginning with tatta tedevtnoas 
have already occurred 5 585 f., is of no significance to those to 
whom repetition is not a sure sign of plagiarism. There is no 
reason for suspicion. On the other hand it may be noted that 
televtaw, said to be objectionable for the conciseness it imports 
into the statement of Telemachus, is just the word used by Athene 
in a 293, and B 275, 280, when she was urging him to travel in 
search of news of his father. 

It has also been urged that the crew of Telemachus say not a 
word about their long detention at Pylos while he was enjoying 
himself at Sparta. But must the poet be required to tell us every- 
thing the dramatis personae ought to do or say on every occasion ? 
Is no liberty as to choice of incidents to be allowed him? But 
reference is made to 5 593 f., where Telemachus tells Menelaus 
his men are — already after two or three days — growing impa- 
tient, avidCovow Etaigor év I1vAm. So they must have remonstrated 
with him when they saw him after nearly a month. But how can 
we take the remark of Telemachus seriously? He could not 
possibly know that his men were chafing ; the utmost we can read 
into his words is that they might be beginning to be tired of 
waiting. But would they be? They were not an ordinary crew. 
They were of those of xata dijpov dguotevovot, 5 6552 and 666, they 
went with him @udtytm, y 363, they were to be rewarded with a 
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feast, 0 506 f., and their kindly feeling to their king’s son may be 
judged from his conversation with Peiraios, 0 539-46. And more 
than that, if they knew anything about the length of time they 
were to be away, it would be from Telemachus, and he, as we 
have seen, contemplated an absence of something more than 11 or 
12 days. How then could they be showing impatience already 
over his short absence at Sparta? ‘Telemachus, in his mention of 
them, is simply making a polite excuse for not accepting his host’s 
invitation offhand. 

Again, it has been remarked, as long ago by Rhode in his Pro- 
gramm on Q, that there is no mention of the long stay either in 
x or Q, although there is abundant opportunity. But there was 
also opportunity for many things that find no place in those 
books. What should be shown is that there were special oppor- 
tunities, and that these were neglected. It is really the old unrea- 
sonable objection once more to the poet’s telling his story in his 
own way. In the present case it is enough to reply that if the 
poet had, as we have seen good reason for believing, the pro- 
longed stay in his mind as part of his story, it is just one of the 
points which, as familiar to himself, he might easily assume to be 
apparent to reader or hearer, and so not requiring special mention. 

The advice of Nestor to Telemachus, y 313 ff., not to stay 
away from home for a long time (5y%4), is also pointed to. The 
answer is that advice is not a command, that we do not know 
what period of time Nestor’s 5y$a may mean, and that we have 
to reckon with the kind insistence of Menelaus and the delight of 
his society (5 595 ff.) and the surroundings. 

And once more, it is said on p. 195 of Hennings’s original 
paper on the Telemachy in Rhein. Mus. for 1858 that Telemachus 
could not possibly prolong his visit, for 0 8 and 90 show wie sehr 
Telemachos hofft that his father would soon be home from Ogy- 
gia. One line says his peAedqypata mateds kept him awake, as they 
had no doubt often done, and the other that he was xatéo’ avtideov 
diCyuevosc. How an argument can be based on this, combined 
with what Menelaus had told him, 5 551 ff., for a belief on the 
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youth’s part that his father was about to return, and that he him- 
self must go back to Ithaka at once, it is hard to see. 

The result seems to be that we are justified, on the material 
available in the text of the Odyssey, in believing that the poet’s 
intention from the first was that Telemachus was to spend some 
time on his travels, and that the requirement that this should be 
explicitly stated in the poem is an infringement of the liberty of 
its creator. The poet has his own ways, and of recent years Dre- 
rup, Belzner and Stiirmer, and others have been tracing these out, 
and showing how apparent irregularities of various kinds can be 
solved aus dem primitiven Schaffen des Dichters, without having 
recourse to theories, more or less disruptive, of the construction 
of the epic as we have it. And the question, which has been 
asked before, may be repeated here — What reconstruction of 
the poem is more free from difficulty than the poem as we have 
it? And, granting there is not clearness in the chronology, and 
that this must be followed by unfavourable conclusions, what of 
other literary works known to be those of a single author? To 
take but one instance, what of the Aencid? But I need not dilate 
on what has been written about discrepancies, chronological and 
other, by Mure, Heinze, and others. Such mistakes are commit- 
ted by authors, even by great writers, and that is all and enough 
to be said. Ungeschicklichkeit, as Seeck observes, Quellen, 216, 
is not the monopoly of the Bearbeiter fraternity. On such chron- 
ological difficulties in the Odyssey, if they exist, it is surely suf- 
ficient to say in the words of Hentze quoted by Blass, /nterpola- 
tionen, 17 n. that they are nur fiir den Arithmetiker, nicht fiir den 
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ROMANTIC CHARACTERS OF EURIPIDES 





By Hersert Epwarpn Mirrow 
Colorado College 





There is a rather persistent thought about Euripides which 
perhaps falls short of what is actually true. It has been said 
that Aeschylus and Sophocles are romanticists as opposed to 
Euripides, that through their dramas walk majestic gods and 
heroes of a sacred, distant past — ideal figures; while in the 
pages of Euripides they are pitilessly portrayed in the cold light 
of common day. Let us see what one or two critics have said 
about Euripides and consider how truly they may have spoken. 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel speaks in this fashion: 

“He is certainly not concerned to present the race of heroes 
as towering by mighty stature above the things of every-day. 
He is far more interested in filling up or bridging the chasm be- 
tween his own contemporaries and that wondrous primaeval 
world, and in surprising the Gods and Heroes of that other world 
in their night-clothes—a kind of observation, as they say, 
against which no greatness is proof.” (Vorlesungen iiber die 
dramatische Kunst und Litteratur. Leipzig, 1846. Dritte Aus- 
gabe, besorgt von Eduard Bocking. Page 136.) 

It is quite a long step from the year 1808 to 1912, yet in the 
article on Euripides in Wilhelm von Christ’s Griechische Lit- 
teraturgeschichte the same conception is still to be seen: 

“In spite of all differences of outlook, Aeschylus and Sophocles 
stand on one plane. As concerns the heroic saga, they are both 
romanticists, and find it their task to communicate its spirit and 
content, each in his own way, to the present, I might say — to 
make it a living force for the present. He (Euripides) lays on 
the Gods and Giants of antiquity the ethical standard of the 
Enlightenment, before which they cannot endure. He believes 
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no more in the possibility of a super-humanity of innate superior- 
ity, and yet, in view of the immutable religious traditions of the 
Attic stage, he is compelled to present such figures and to bring 
them humanly near to a public that thinks as he himself does.” 
(Sixth Edition, Miinchen, 1912, page 346.) 

This is so nearly true that at first we are tempted to agree. 
But we must not forget that some of the gods and heroes as well 
as mortals in the dramas of Euripides are presented in a pro- 
foundly noble light, touched with a glory of something that is 
not earthly. Certainly he did not believe in all the gods of 
Olympus and the stories about them; neither for that matter did 
Aeschylus, for from his dramas sounds forth a deep note of some- 
thing, indeed divine, yet apart from the gods upon the mountain 
and greater than them all. 

Many are the ways in which Euripides presents to us the gods, 
goddesses, and demigods—kindly, impartial, vile, reserved, 
gracious, noble, great-hearted, colorless, human, and truly divine. 
As we consider them all in turn we are left with the impression 
that, generally speaking, they are endowed with those attributes 
which we most desire in gods. While some are far from pleas- 
ing, it can scarcely be affirmed that Euripides has been unduly 
hostile to the heavenly host. But just as we find many lovable 
characters among the humbler men and women so, too, many of 
the lesser divinities shine forth in a beautiful light of humane 
and noble characteristics. 

In some cases the gods appear scarcely different from human 
beings and are lacking in striking marks of character. Such is 
the Athena of the Suppliants, where she appears in no favorable 
light. In the Iphigenia among the Taurians, too, she seems 
colorless, lacking in positive characteristics. We are struck by 
the fact, moreover, that in the Rhesus she is presented as a very 
ordinary human being. In the same category belong the muse 
Terpsichore of the same play, and the Apollo of the Orestes and 
the ungodlike Apollo of the Jon, convicted of a disgraceful act 
and, like a frightened schoolboy, hiding behind Athena’s skirts 
as she attempts to preserve his dignity for him. 
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There is another class of gods that reminds us of the Epicurean 
conception — and now we draw nearer the romantic type. A 
little apart from humanity they stand, “careless of mankind,” 
untouched by mortal joy and grief, impartial, serene, and just. 
In the Trojan Women Poseidon has the dignity we expect of a 
god and a great-hearted kindliness, mingled with the serenity of 
the sea-depths from which he comes. We can well understand 
why Athena addresses him as “the mighty divinity, honored 
among the gods” (Line 49). Though he grieves for the fate of 
his city, Troy, yet he bids it farewell with a noble sadness that 
seems above the sufferings of earth. To Athena he is at once 
friendly, in spite of the old enmity which was between them, and 
promises to aid her, whomsoever she wishes to help, Achaeans or 
Phrygians. Even when he speaks of rousing the sea and killing 
men it is not in a bitter spirit, but rather impartially, as one who 
watches the drama of life unfold and sees men pile destruction 
upon themselves. Athena, also, like Poseidon, is truly divine in 
character. Vengeance she purposes to exact, it is true, yet it is 
with the same aloofness from mortal things that we noticed in 
the sea-god.. She punishes men that they may learn to reverence 
the gods. What matter if it be her friends the Greeks, whom 
she has aided, who have now desecrated her shrine. Impartially 
she metes out justice to any offenders against the gods. 


This sort of divinity is perhaps somewhat alien to us because 
we do not always like absolute, impartial justice, free from all 
prejudice and almost untouched, so it seems, by mercy. The 
Artemis of the Hippolytus is no doubt the best example of this 
type. In the words of Hippolytus we get a glimpse of her, cer- 
tainly not “im Nachtkleide’’ but in a breath of divine fragrance: 


Ah, perfume-breath celestial! — mid my pains 
I feel thee, and mine anguish is assuaged. 
Lo in this place the Goddess Artemis! 
— Lines 1391-93." 


She has not hesitated to rebuke Theseus although she says that 


1 All the translations of Euripides are those of Arthur S. Way. 
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Aphrodite willed this evil. Her words sound forth with the 
inevitability of destiny. 
“Yet grief is mine:” she says, 
“for when the righteous die 
The Gods joy not. The wicked, and withal 


Their children and their homes, do we destroy.” 
— Lines 1339-41. 


She has no help for him, only pain. Yet if we scrutinize the 
various characters we can discern the inherent evil that wrought 
their ruin, the pin-point of destruction that grew to destructive 
proportion. We remember that Phaedra’s mother was Pasiphaé 
and her sister Ariadne, who for Theseus’ sake betrayed her father. 
In Hippolytus we see the taint of self-righteousness and perhaps 
an excessive saintliness. We recall the unrestrained anger of 
Theseus and Artemis’ rebuke that he misused one of his father’s 
curses to kill his son when he might have used this aid to repulse 
an enemy of his country, for that would have been the part of a 
king. So, perhaps, Artemis does not deserve the bitter word of 
Hippolytus : 

Light falls on thee long fellowship’s severance! 


— Line 1441. 


She is truly a goddess, serene, apart from men, untouched by 
human pain. It would be pollution to see him die who had given 
his life to her alone. (Cf. Alcestis, lines 22-25, where Apollo 
leaves the house he loves in order to escape the defiling taint of 
death.) In her words, as in a sound of stillness, we have hints 
of a calm existence so different from our own as to be almost 
incomprehensible to mortals. 

By some the gods of this type may be considered the most 
truly divine. Yet possibly those divinities who show themselves 
kindly and full of help for men are nobler and finer and more 
godlike. Lesser gods they usually are in the hierarchy, but in 
the drama of the universe eminent protagonists. Such is the 
Shepherd of King Admetus, a god who was a friend to mortals, 
gracious and humane, in very truth the god of light (cf. Alcestts, 
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line 10). Nor must we forget the gentle Dioscuri who bear aid 
to righteous mortals. They seem endowed with human sym- 
pathy. Thus Castor addresses Electra and Orestes: 


Alas and alas! — for thy pitiful wail 
Even Gods’ hearts fail; 
For with me and with all the Abiders on High 


Is compassion for mortals misery. 
— Electra, 1327-30. 


He seems to be the personification of justice tempered by mercy 
and good will toward men. With his brother he is always en- 
gaged in works of goodness: 


We speed to seas Sicilian, from their wrath 
To save the prows of surge-imperilled galleys: 
Yet, as we pace along the cloudland path, 

We help-not them that work abomination ; 
But, whoso loveth faith and righteousness 

All his life long, to such we bring salvation, 


Bring them deliverance out of all distress. 
— Electra, 1347-53. 


Above all we remember silver-footed Thetis who steals upon the 
scene with “Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea,” bringing 
peace and comfort to her stricken husband, coming to deliver 
him from mortal ill and to set him above decay and death (An- 
dromache, 1253-56). ‘Though some characters may speak ill of 
the gods, Thetis is no reproach to the divine race, and the will of 
Zeus seems not ungracious in this play. There is shown forth 
in her words the serenity of the god who looks through mortal 
ills and death unto the perfect day. So perhaps after all there 
are some ideal and romantic gods in the plays of Euripides. 

Nor is it otherwise in the case of the heroes, for some of these 
are depicted with attributes that distinguish them from common 
men. They have the characteristics we would like to find in all 
men, and realize in few: reverence for the gods, discretion, 
loyalty to friends, judicial impartiality, love of country. Above 
all, we notice in them the quality of patriotism, the spirit of the 
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poet himself, perhaps, speaking through the mouths of his char- 
acters. A glance at the Heracles will be sufficient to show that 
from the pages of Euripides, as well as from those of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, stand out great, heroic, romantic figures. In the 
words of Megara, we get a hint of what we would be tempted to 
call Heracles’ innere Uberlegenheit : 


Help! — come! — though as a shadow, yet appear! 
Thy coming as a dream-shape would suffice 
To daunt the cravens who would slay thy sons! 


— Lines 494-96. 


And, almost like a shade from the underworld, Heracles at that 
moment bulks huge against the horizon. He enters like a breath 
of air from the great out-of-doors, and his greeting to his house 
has a certain robustness indicative of his vitality (lines 523-24). 
We discern in him astuteness as well as strength. He has en- 
tered the town secretly on account of an ominous portent which 
struck his attention. His heart is as big as his body. We admire 
his love for his family which shines out in his words: 


else, what honour comes 
Of hydra and of lion faced in fight 
At King Eurystheus’ hests, and from my sons 
Death not averted? How shall I be called 
Hercules the Victorious, as of old? 


— Lines 578-82. 


Truly he is a great figure filled with humanity and love of coun- 
try, a great benefactor, the national hero of the Greeks. After 
his madness, though suicide naturally occurs to him for having 
committed, involuntarily, such enormities, he is not coward 
enough to try this mode of escape from the misfortunes that beset 
him. As he passes from the stage, his last words in praise of 
friendship and full of love for his father, we feel that a great 
man has passed from among us, a hero of whom a nation might 
well be proud. 

Another such is Theseus, the friend of Heracles. The almost 
laconic dialogue at the end of the play between Theseus, Heracles, 
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poet himself, perhaps, speaking through the mouths of his char- 
acters. <A glance at the Heracles will be sufficient to show that 
from the pages of Euripides, as well as from those of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, stand out great, heroic, romantic figures. In the 
words of Megara, we get a hint of what we would be tempted to 
call Heracles’ innere Uberlegenheit : 


Help! — come! — though as a shadow, yet appear! 
Thy coming as a dream-shape would suffice 
To daunt the cravens who would slay thy sons! 


— Lines 494-96. 


And, almost like a shade from the underworld, Heracles at that 
moment bulks huge against the horizon. He enters like a breath 
of air from the great out-of-doors, and his greeting to his house 
has a certain robustness indicative of his vitality (lines 523-24). 
We discern in him astuteness as well as strength. He has en- 
tered the town secretly on account of an ominous portent which 
struck his attention. His heart is as big as his body. We admire 
his love for his family which shines out in his words: 


else, what honour comes 
Of hydra and of lion faced in fight 
At King Eurystheus’ hests, and from my sons 
Death not averted? How shall I be called 
Hercules the Victorious, as of old? 


— Lines 578-82. 


Truly he is a great figure filled with humanity and love of coun- 
try, a great benefactor, the national hero of the Greeks. After 
his madness, though suicide naturally occurs to him for having 
committed, involuntarily, such enormities, he is not coward 
enough to try this mode of escape from the misfortunes that beset 
him. As he passes from the stage, his last words in praise of 
friendship and full of love for his father, we feel that a great 
man has passed from among us, a hero of whom a nation might 
well be proud. 

Another such is Theseus, the friend of Heracles. The almost 
laconic dialogue at the end of the play between Theseus, Heracles, 
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and Amphitryon presents three strong men of action in what is 
perhaps the noblest scene in all the plays of Euripides. Like 
Medea’s last words to Jason in Grillparzer’s play sounds the sin- 
gle, final word of Theseus to Heracles (Line 1418): “On then!” 
Like a king who leads his people onward, so he with words of 
wisdom leads Heracles out of the darkness and into the light. As 
Amphitryon says: 
The land that bare him breedeth noble sons! 
— Line 1405. 


He is the son of a noble land. In Amphitryon’s reverential words 
to him we can feel something of the kingliness of Theseus’ pres- 
ence and the honor in which Athens was held (cf. 1178 and 
1185). In Theseus we have a true ideal of friendship, and a 
noble spirit of indomitable character (cf. lines 1227-28). One 
cannot help feeling that through the character of Theseus speaks 
Euripides’ own love of his native city, Athens, and that in his 
depiction of Theseus is set up for Athens a memorial more last- 
ing than bronze. In these heroes are represented for us the 
finest ideals of Greece: physical and mental strength, mercy 
toward the oppressed, reverence toward the gods, and kindness 
toward men, justice, friendship, and patriotism. 

It is hard to understand the dictum of Sophocles, reported by 
Aristotle, that he drew men as they ought to be; Euripides, as 
they are. (Poetics, 1461 b 35.) For we see in Euripides many 
men as they ought to be. 
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ETA SIGMA PHI! 


By Lambert CASE 
The University of Chicago 


Eta Sigma Phi, the Undergraduate Classical Club, is an organ- 
ization of undergraduate classical students in accredited colleges 
and universities throughout the country. It is now in the process 
of nationalization, the legal action being under the supervision of 
Hill and England, and the incorporation is expected very soon. 
Charters will then be issued to the various existing chapters. 

Although many of the chapters of Eta Sigma Phi previously 
existed as organized classical clubs at the schools in which they 
were situated, the first work of nationalization came from the 
present Alpha chapter at the University of Chicago. We may, 
therefore, briefly review the history of that local organization. 

The Undergraduate Classical Club of the University of Chicago 
was founded in the autumn of 1914, and was known as Phi 
Sigma. It was at first an organization exclusively of Greek 
students, and there were thirty-five charter members. In the 
second year of its existence Latin students were admitted, and 
from that time on all students of the classical department who 
conformed to certain scholastic requirements were eligible. The 
club, soon recognized as one of the most active on the campus, was 
known for its programs and good fellowship. The programs 
were varied with lectures on special classical subjects by both 
students and faculty, discussions, playlets, socials, Roman ban- 
quets, and out-of-door parties. Each year the club sponsored 
a Greek or Latin play, and these have been very successful. 

With the reopening of the school year in the fall of 1924 the 
club began to think of nationalization. The main objective of 


1 Read at the twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South. 
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the previous year had been to organize classical clubs in the 
various neighboring high schools, and several such clubs were 
very successfully under way. The objectives of 1924 were to 
continue the high-school expansion and to consider national ex- 
pansion of college classical clubs. Every member of the club 
put himself into the task with very encouraging results. 

Northwestern University being the nearest college, the matter 
was taken up with their classical department and several members 
of Phi Sigma visited their first Classical Club meeting. Through 
their splendid co-operation the work of nationalization was soon 
under way. About that same time the officers began correspond- 
ing with the classical department of Ohio University and will 
ever be indebted to Professor Hill for the very valuable assistance 
he has and is rendering in the perfection of the organization. 
Northwestern and Ohio sent in their petitions at about the same 
time; but as Northwestern was the first school considered, the 
privilege of being Beta chapter was given them, with Ohio Uni- 
versity as Gamma. On the night of the first of May, 1925, 
several members and officers of Alpha chapter were entertained 
by the Northwestern club and proceeded to the installation of 
Beta chapter. Gamma chapter was soon installed at Ohio. 

During the month of May correspondence with Franklin Col- 
lege and the University of Iowa led to their considering petition- 
ing Eta Sigma Phi. The name of the organization had been 
changed from Phi Sigma to Eta Sigma Phi, as another national 
organization had previously been incorporated under the former 
name. Both Franklin, through the especial efforts of Dr. Gertrude 
Smith, and Iowa soon petitioned and were accepted as Delta and 
Epsilon chapters respectively. 

A convention was planned for May 29 and 30 of that year 
at the University of Chicago. Representatives were present 
from all the chapters but Delta, at Franklin College, and were well 
paid for their participation. Reports were given by the various 
chapters, papers were read by faculty members of the University 
of Chicago and Northwestern, regular business sessions were 
held, and the convention came to a close with a banquet that will 
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ever remain in the memory of those present. Officers were 
elected at the convention, each chapter being represented on the 
council by at least one office. Plans for final nationalization were 
made and the new national constitution was drafted. — 

The school year of 1925-26 has seen the addition of one in- 
stalled chapter, Zeta, at Denison University, Ohio. Petitions 
have been granted to the Florida State College for Women, as Eta, 
Indiana University, as Theta, and the University of Vermont, as 
Iota, and they are in the process of being installed. Several other 
petitions are being considered and many more are on the way. 

In petitioning, the initiative now must come from the local club 
of the petitioning college, informing Eta Sigma Phi as to its pres- 
ent standing, its membership, its qualifications for membership, 
as well as a statement regarding the standing of the school itself, 
its classical department, and a list of other honorary bodies on 
its campus. If it is deemed advisable by the executive council, a 
copy of this petition is sent to the various chapters, and, if it is 
accepted, the chapter is duly installed by a selected member of the 
organization from a nearby point or a member of the classical 
faculty of the school. If Eta Sigma Phi is in convention, the 
petition may be accepted there with much less procedure. Three- 
fourths of the existing chapters must pass on a club before it may 
be accepted, according to the proposed national Constitution. 


Several questions have come up as to qualifications for mem- 
bership, the length of the convention, etc. These and several 
other matters which were rather vague in the Constitution, and 
suggestions from the various chapters, along with the national 
Constitution itself, have been placed in the hands of Hill and 
England to be put into final form. As soon as this Constitution 
is completed, it will be voted on by the several chapters and na- 
tional officers, and, if accepted, will be the official Constitution 
of Eta Sigma Phi. As soon as this is done, incorporation papers 
will be filed and Eta Sigma Phi will become duly recognized as a 
national honorary fraternity. 

From a survey of this proposed Constitution one may gain 
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some conception of the purpose, membership requirements, and 
details of the organization as it will probably exist. 
Its purpose, as there stated, is threefold: 


a To develop and promote interest in classical study among the 
students of colleges and universities. 

b To promote closer fraternal relationship among students who are 
interested in classical study, including inter-campus relationship. 

c To engage generally in an effort to stimulate interest in classical 
study, and in the art and literature of ancient Greece and Rome. 


From the article on Local Chapters this information would 
seem valuable: 


a Each chapter may adopt a constitution and by-laws for its own 
government and determine its own requisites for active member- 
ship in so far as these do not conflict with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 

b Each chapter shall, thru its chapter meetings, its Executive Coun- 
cil, and its individual members, promote the spirit and purposes 
of the National Society upon the campus of its own institution. 

c Each chapter shall arrange for its own representation at the 
Annual Convention as hereinafter provided and, in general, ful- 
fill its obligations to the National Society and shall be entitled to 
all the privileges ordinarily accruing to local chapters in societies 
of this nature. 


The National Convention is to be held annually in the month 
of May, being held this year at Northwestern University on the 
14th and 15th. Each chapter is entitled to two voting delegates, 
but all the members of the society may attend its meetings and 
enjoy all the privileges thereof except that of voting. 

The national officers are: Grand President (Megas Prytanis), 
Grand first and second Vice-Presidents (Protos Megas Epipry- 
tanis and Deuteros Megas Epiprytanis), Grand Recording Sec- 
retary (Megas Grammateus), Grand Corresponding Secretary 
(Megas Epistolographos), Grand Treasurer (Megas Chryso- 
philos), and Grand Sergeant-at-Arms (Megas Pylortes). The 
saine Officers are used in the local chapter with the exception of 
the second Vice-President and the use of “Megas.” 

Membership will be limited to students in the classical depart- 
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ment who have an average grade of “B,” with the privilege ex- 
tended to each chapter of having not more than 5% of its mem- 
bers below that standard, those being admitted under this percent 
being especially recommended by an instructor. Some chapters 
limit their membership to juniors and seniors, others will not 
accept freshmen, but this is left entirely to the individual chapter. 

The official badge of Eta Sigma Phi consists of either a plain 
gold or a pearl-set pin, made up of the letters H2® superimposed 
on each other. 

Fees are as follows: A charter fee of $10.00 shall be paid to 
the Grand Treasurer by each local chapter prior to the initiation 
of its members. The initiation fee is $1.00 plus the price of the 
pin. Fifty cents of the initiation fee shall go to the National 
Society, and fifty cents to the local chapter. National dues are 
twenty-five cents per year for each active member. Local chap- 
ter dues shall be determined by the local chapter. 

Officers are elected at the annual convention and may hold 
office for one year only. The Grand President must be a senior 
during his year of office. All active members are eligible to 
hold office. 

All other articles of the Constitution are those which will be 
found in the usual constitution. 

Eta Sigma Phi is standing upon the threshold of what I be- 
lieve to be a very profitable and beneficial existence. With the co- 
operation of its officers and members it should be of great benefit 
to the classical world. It should stimulate the organizing of 
classical clubs in colleges or universities where they do not exist; 
it should incite such clubs to raise their standards to a point where 
they may petition Eta Sigma Phi for membership; it should bind 
its chapters and members together into a great fraternity which 
would be able to accomplish things which local organizations with 
their own resources could not do; and finally it should hold the 
study of the classics aloft as a privilege to be sought for — one 
which promises rich knowledge, cultural influence, interesting 
attainments — and prove to the student world that there is noth- 
ing dead about the so-called “dead language.” 








Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be 
sent direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


ABLATIVE OF IMPERSONAL AGENT 


The ablatives in such phrases as his rebus adducti and regni 
cupiditate adductus are classified by most Latin grammars as abla- 
tives of Means. D’Ooge puts the first ablative above under Means 
and the second under Cause, but would have hard work to explain 
the distinction. Either classification is logically justifiable, and there 
seems to be no possible way of deciding which is right. If we take 
the English names in their ordinary meaning, the word cause is 
more appropriate, for the notion of means strongly implies a per- 
sonal agent who uses the means for some particular purpose, and 
this is not found here. On the other hand, the only prepositions used 
with causal ablatives are ab, ex, and de, and the ablative of Cause 
is usually derived from the ablative of Source. But ablatives 
like those above are usually felt, and I think rightly so, as sociative 
or instrumental in origin, and the arguments seem about evenly 
balanced. 

The agent, with an active verb, is the subject, and may be either 
a person or a thing. With a passive verb, the personal agent is 
expressed by the ablative with ab; the impersonal agent (thing, not 
person), by the simple ablative, as above. 

By giving it this name, we avoid the dilemma of either giving it 
a double name or trying to solve an insoluble problem; we tell all 
that can really be known about the logical relationship; and we are 
using an expression which fits in very well indeed with phraseology 
already familiar. 

BERNARD M, ALLEN 

RoxsBury SCHOOL 

CHESHIRE, CONN. 
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PROLEPSIS 


This is a term that has become so familiar that it is often used 
carelessly. A glance at the manuals shows that the same illustra- 
tions are handed down from one to another; and generations of 
teachers have accepted them without question. Just because there 
has been so little scrutiny at this point, it may be worth while to 
examine here some sample passages : 


1 


Vergil, Aen. i, 69: submersas obrue puppes. 

On this sentence, one of the editors sets forth the conventional 
view as follows: “The Latin form of expression implies that the 
ships are first to be sunk and then overwhelmed; i.e. the poet intro- 
duces prematurely the idea in submersas. ‘This is called Prolepsis or 
Anticipation.” ? 

As a matter of fact, such interpretation of the Latin rests upon 
the purest assumption; for obrue may perfectly well mean “bury”; 
and, on that basis, the sentence is in every respect normal. Thus, 
at least one editor renders: “Sink and bury the ships.” 

Interpreted in this way, the example illustrates the common 
Roman practice of telescoping two main clauses by reducing one of 
them to the form of a participle; e.g. — 

Tacitus, Hist. ii, 45, 6: requisitum Orfidii legati corpus honore 
solito crematur. 

Orfidius, a legion commander, lost his life in the battle of Bedria- 
cum, and we are here told that “his body, sought out, was buried 
with customary honors,” i.e. his body was sought out and buried with 
customary honors. Cf. also the following: 

Vergil, Aen. ii, 793: Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago. 

Kiuhner * saw in this another example of prolepsis, and illustrated 
his interpretation by the paraphrase: Ter manus imago effugit, ut 
frustra comprensa esset. This is heavy and unconvincing; surely 
the poet does not mean that we shall understand comprensa as sub- 
sequent to effugit. It is possible that the two actions are to be 


’ 


1It may be noted in passing that, as a definition of “prolepsis,” the above 
statement lacks much in clarity. One can fancy a bright student asking, 
“Isn’t this the same as hysteron proteron?” 


2 Ausf. Gramm. der Latein. Sprache, Il, S. 179. 
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regarded as contemporaneous, each clause setting forth the same 
fact in a different way; but this is not prolepsis.* 

Genuine cases seem to be easier to establish when an adjective 
rather than a participle is concerned; e.g. — 


Non ego pro mundi regno magis anxius illa 
Tempestate fui, qua centum quisque parabat 
Inicere anguipedum captivo bracchia caelo. 

— Ovid, Met. i, 182 ff. 


This passage has to do with the design of the giants to storm 
heaven. ‘To speak of it as already captive at a time when the attack 
was being planned undoubtedly involves prolepsis. 


2 


Iam nunc minaci murmure cornuum 
Perstringis auris, iam litui strepunt 
Iam fulgor armorum fugacis 
Terret equos equitumque voltus. 
— Horace, Car. ii, 1, 17 ff. 


A widely used edition of the Odes and Epodes of Horace has this 
brief note on line 19: “fugacis: proleptic.” It may be that this is 
correct, but the interpretation is not so obvious as to justify such 
offhand treatment. For the phrase fugacis equos is by no means 
an exact synonym for fugatos equos. 

Strictly, fugax indicates a tendency to flee; and it may not be 
pedantic to point out that equitum voltus suggests that the riders of 
the horses are facing the enemy (fulgor . . . terret 
voltus). 

Horace doubtless is thinking of the battle of Pharsalus; but it is 
difficult to weigh his words exactly, because it is not clear how 
definite a picture of that action he has before his mind’s eye. 

It might be argued that the general confusion and the warlike 
notes of the horns have their natural effect upon the horses, which 
are excited to the point of bolting (fugacis), their final demoraliza- 
tion (terret) being brought about by the sudden appearance of 

3In the second edition of Kiihner this particular case is omitted (II, S. 


239) ; but other very doubtful examples are retained and explained by like 
heavy periphrasis. 
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Caesar’s fourth line, which also caused the faces of the riders to 
blanch. 

Hence, though it may be that fugacis was here intended to be 
proleptic, that fact is not so obvious that it may be taken for granted 
without discussion. 


3 


Atque ita decerpens aequabat semper opus dens, 
Laneaque aridulis haerebant morsa labellis 


Quae prius in /evi fuerant exstantia filo. 
— Catullus, 64, 315 ff. 


Here is part of the description of the Fates as they spun at the 
wedding feast of Peleus and Thetis. The thread was rough in 
places, and they made it even by running it between their lips and 
biting off the inequalities, which, as stated in the last line, “had been 
outstanding on the smooth cord.” 

This might easily be claimed as a case of prolepsis, on the ground 
that the thread was not smooth (/evi) until the projections had been 
bitten off. It is a pleasure to find in the comment of Robinson Ellis 
on this line the statement: “levi, on the otherwise smooth thread,” 
which puts the interpretation on an entirely different basis. 

Such a rendering shows a nice feeling for Latin idiom, but it 
may need support, which, fortunately, is easily forthcoming; for, in 
a considerable range of Latin expressions, it is necessary to recognize 
a suppressed aliter or alius ; e.g. — 

Suetonius, Nero, 17: Cautum ut testamentis primae duae cerae 
testatorum modo nomine inscripto vacuae signaturis ostenderentur.* 

Reference is here made to a regulation designed to keep secret the 
contents of wills. The first two pages of the will were not to be 
absolutely blank; but, after the name of the testator was written 
upon them, they were to be shown (otherwise) blank to those who 
assisted at the sealing. 

H. C. Nutrine 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


4 For an extended treatment of this matter, see the “University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology,” VIII, p. 101 ff. 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for 
territory covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore., and to Mr. Walter A. Edwards, Los Angeles 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that 
is properly news — but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that 
items be made as brief as possible.] 


The Classical Association of the Pacific States 

The tenth Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States was held at the University of California, at Berkeley, 
on July 1. President James Turney Allen presided. It was expected 
that Professor Allen would give an address on some topic suggested 
by his year in Athens as head of the American School, but that was 
deferred to some later occasion, and the place of the president’s 
address given to a stimulating and instructive paper by Dr. H. F. 
Lutz, Professor of Egyptology and Assyriology at the University of 
California, on “The Bearing of Recently Discovered Cuneiform 
Inscriptions on Greek Thought and History.” Only orientalists could 
follow the speaker in the details of his studies, or judge of the accu- 
racy of his conclusions. The connection, however, of these inscrip- 
tions with early Hellenic and Biblical history seemed to be clearly 
established. Professor Clifton Price read a paper by Professor 
Harold L. Axtell of the University of Idaho, “Some Human Traits 
of the Scholar Pliny.” Professor Axtell sought to show from Pliny’s 
own books that he was not a mere scrapbook compiler of other men’s 
thoughts, but a man, in spite of limitations of mind and character, of 
decided tastes and opinions, and with definite ideals to which he held 
himself strictly. 

In a paper entitled “Research in the Latin Classroom,” Dr. Clinton 
C. Conrad of the University High School, Oakland, dealt with prac- 
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tical questions relating to improvement and economy of instruction. 
The following discussion brought out the results of some interesting 
experiments in teaching Greek and Latin. 

Dr. H. H. Vaughan, Professor of Italian in the University of 
California, followed with a paper on “The Importance of the Classics 
for Modern Language.” An accomplished classical scholar himself, 
Professor Vaughan recognizes the intimate connection between class- 
ical Latin and the Romanic languages, and the importance of the 
knowledge of the mother tongue to an exact and thorough under- 
standing of both the language and the literature of the modern forms 
of Latin which we know as Romanic. 

The closing paper, by Dr. A. P. McKinlay, Professor of Latin in 
the Southern Branch of the University of California, was entitled 
“An Ancient Bon Vivant.” Starting with a statement of Barrett 
Wendell that Cicero was the greatest diner-out of antiquity, Profes- 
sor McKinlay proceeded to discuss from extracts from Cicero’s cor- 
respondence just what Cicero’s attitude toward high living was, and 
what attractions he found at the numerous dinners which he undoubt- 
edly attended, and his real tastes in gastronomy, conversation, and 
post-prandial entertainment. Illustrating his contentions by numer- 
ous citations delightfully translated into a colloquial English fairly 
comparable with Cicero’s familiar, but never undignified, Latin, Pro- 
fessor McKinlay demonstrated beyond a doubt that Cicero’s ideal was 
the convivium, not the symposium. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: president, Professor 
F. S. Dunn, of the University of Oregon; secretary, Professor F. L. 
Farley, of the College of the Pacific; executive committee, the above 
named and Mr. H. E. Robins, Miss Nina M. Farwell, and Miss Imo- 


gene B. Platt. 
F. L. Farrty, Secretary 


Southern Section, Classical Association of the Middle West and South 

The Southern Section of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South held its fifth annual meeting at the University of 
Tennessee on April 22, 23, and 24. The number registering as in 
attendance upon the meeting totalled fifty-seven. The Association 
was honored in having as: its guests Professor Charles Knapp, of 
Columbia University, and Professor W. L. Carr, Secretary-Treasurer 
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of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, both of 
whom remained throughout the meeting. 

The meeting was marked by the uniform excellence of the papers 
presented, and by the prevailing spirit of sympathetic interest in the 
topics discussed and of friendly comradeship, which seems to be 
characteristic of the meetings of the Southern Section. Only two 
papers failed of presentation because of the absence of their authors. 

The University of Tennessee was host to the Association at two 
delightful social affairs, an informal reception on Thursday night and 
a formal dinner on Friday. 

Professor Knapp addressed the Association at the opening session 
on Thursday night. He was preceded on the program by President 
H. A. Morgan, of the University of Tennessee, who extended a 
gracious welcome on behalf of the University. Professor Knapp 
began with a salutation in the most perfect rhetorical Latin. He 
then, in his characteristic style, balancing statements of fact with pas- 
sages of keenly pointed wit, presented Cicero, not only as the cham- 
pion of liberal studies, but as the Roman who best realized their 
power in his own mental development. Professor Knapp’s subject 
was “Cicero and Liberal Studies.” 

Three sessions on Friday and one on Saturday were devoted to the 
routine of papers. Professor H. M. Poteat, of Wake Forest College, 
President of the Southern Section, presided at all sessions. The 
program provided a fairly even balance between papers of particular 
interest to secondary teachers and those of a more scholarly character. 
Of the former, the paper of Miss Ruth Carroll, of the Hartsville 
High School, in South Carolina, proved to be of especial interest. 
Miss Carroll is doing a splendid piece of work in “selling” Latin, 
both to students in her own classes and to those entering high school. 
She illustrated her paper with material prepared by her classes, 
including notebooks and charts. On the previous day, Miss Sallie S. 
Lovelace had described the methods used in the Jefferson High School 
of Roanoke, Virginia, for accomplishing similar results. The ever 
pressing question of the proper content of first-year Latin in respect 
to vocabulary and syntax was discussed by Professor William R. 
Webb, Jr., of the Webb School. 

It is possible to review only those papers which excited most com- 
ment. Professor Mary E. Campbell, of Agnes Scott College, “Com- 
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ment on Aeneid, viii, 96,” succeeded in proving that observation of 
nature will often save a critic from the pitfall of questioning a poet’s 
own power of observation. Professor Helen H. Law, of Meredith 
College, by an analysis of the Agricola of Tacitus and of the Evago- 
ras of Isocrates, showed that not only is the Agricola not based on 
the Evagoras, but the technique of the former is more truly historical 
than encomiastic. Professor E. Marion Smith, of Hollins College, in 
her discussion of “The Relation of Naucratis to its Hinterland,” out- 
lined the relations which existed between the Greeks of the colony 
and the Egyptians of the interior and caused her hearers to realize 
vividly the wide spread of Greek influence through the medium of 
the colonies founded primarily for purposes of trade. Professor 
J. O. Lofberg, of Washington and Lee University, “Graeco-Roman 
Comics,” illustrated by many quotations from Roman comedy the 
pointed comments on contemporary characters, events, and practices, 
the amusing quips, and the caricatures, which make the plays of 
Plautus and Terence an amusingly vivid comment on Roman life. 
Professor R. B. Steele, by discussing “Variations in the Dactylic 
Hexameter,” adduced evidence to prove the futility of trying to get 
from a mass by division the facts for a particular passage, or from a 
particular short passage by multiplication a rule for the mass. 

At the business session on Saturday morning, Professor J. O. Lof- 
berg, of Washington and Lee University, was elected president ; Miss 
Clara Belle Senn, of the Philips High School, Birmingham, Alabama, 
was elected vice-president ; and Professor A. P. Wagener, of Roanoke 
College, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. The vice-presidents of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South for the states 
in the territory of the Southern Section constitute the executive coun- 
cil. A motion was passed referring to the executive council the ques- 
tion of the establishment of a scholarship by the Southern Section 
for which graduates of southern high schools shall compete, the 
award to be made on the basis of an examination in Latin. Deter- 
mination of the time and place of the next meeting was left to the 
executive council, 

A. PELZER WAGENER, Secretary 


The Classical Association of Mississippi 
The annual meeting was held on May 1 in Jackson, in connection 
with the Mississippi State Teachers’ Association. Dean Newton, of 
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All Saints College, the President of the Association, with the co- 
operation of Miss McBride of Belhaven College had arranged an 
excellent program. The discussions all centered around the work of 
the second year. One of the interesting features in connection with 
the meeting was the display of posters. These came from a number 
of schools and were made in every case by students. There were 
several Roman newspapers giving news from the front, also a small 
model of Caesar’s bridge, and sketches of some of his battlegrounds. 
The papers and discussions were alike helpful and interesting. ‘The 
principal papers were given by Miss Stokes, Miss Spann, and Mrs. 
Lipsey. 


Illustrative Material 

Classical scholars, teachers, and libraries should be interested in an 
exceptional opportunity to obtain at a reasonable price a collection of 
250 post-card photographs, or lantern slides selected from this num- 
ber ; taken for scientific purposes at Pompeii. Dr. Tatiana Warscher, 
German Archaeological Institute, Via Sardegna 79, Rome, Italy, took 
these photographs in connection with her important Pompeian stu- 
dies ; some of them have appeared as illustrations to her recent work, 
Pompeii, ein Fiihrer durch die Ruinen (Berlin and Leipzig, de Gruy- 
ter & Co., 1925); and others will be used in the large two-volume 
work which she has in preparation. The price for the set of 250 
post cards, including postage, is fixed at sixteen dollars; if desired, a 
smaller set of 125 or 65 may be ordered, for eight or four dollars 
respectively. Slides may be ordered at the rate of five Italian lire 
each, including postage. Orders should be sent to Dr. Warscher at 
the above address. 


. Presentations of Classical Plays 


Colorado College. — Euripides’ Helen, in English, by the Colorado 
College Classical Club, June 5 and 12. 


Los Angeles, California. — Euripides’ Phoenician Maidens, in 
English, by the senior class of Occidental College, June 3. The ver- 
sion used was by Dr. W. D. Ward, head of the Greek department. 
The play was given in the new Greek theatre. 

Euripides’ Alcestis, in English, by the students of the University 
of California, Southern Branch, three times in the third week of May. 

Plautus’ Curculio and Professor Schlicher’s Cicero Candidatus, in 
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Latin, by the Latin department of the Hollywood High School, May 
28 and 29. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. — Euripides’ Iphigenia among the 
Taurians, in English, by the local chapter of Theta Alpha Phi, na- 
tional honorary dramatic fraternity. 


A Roman Banquet 

An invocation of the gods opened the Roman Banquet held at Jef- 
ferson High School, of Los Angeles, by the members of the S.P.Q.R., 
a Latin club formed last year under the sponsorship of Helen 
Warnes Hornbrook. The guests of honor were seated by especially 
detailed slave girls, while the remaining guests drew their places by 
lot from an urn upon the altar. The menu contained only such foods 
as the Romans ate and the spoon was the only piece of silverware 
provided. Consequently much of the food was conveyed by the 
fingers and finger bowls were passed after each course. 

Dr. W. D. Ward, Professor of Greek at Occidental College and 
guest of honor, spoke on “Greek and Roman Naval Warfare.” A 
one-act play, “In Gallia,” was enacted between courses, the harp was 
played during the courses, and after a dance by Pompeian flower 
girls, the guests were crowned with myrtle wreaths, and the enter- 
tainment closed amid a shower of blossoms from the baskets of the 
flower girls. 


Fellowships in the American School at Athens 

The following fellowships in the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens have been awarded for 1926-27, according to an 
announcement issued by Professor LaRue Van Hook, Acting-Secre- 
tary of the Managing Committee of the School, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships, of which Professor S. E. Bassett of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont is Chairman. 

To Fellowships in Archaeology: Oscar Theodore Broneer, B.A., 
Augustana College, 1922; M.A., University of California, 1923; 
Student in the School at Athens, 1924-26. Barbara P. McCarthy, 
A.B. summa cum laude, Brown University, 1925; Student in the 
School at Athens, 1925-26. 

To the Fellowship in Greek Literature and History: Alfred Cary 
Schlesinger, B.A. summa cum laude and valedictorian, Williams Col- 
lege, 1921; Ph.D., Princeton University, 1924; Instructor in Classics, 
Williams College, 1924-26. 








Book Rebiews 


Catullus in English Poetry. By ELkANor SuipLtey Duckett. Smith 
College Classical Studies, No.5. Northampton, 1925. 8vo, 199 
pages. 

Miss Duckett’s happy inspiration has given us a charming book. 
It will please all lovers of Catullus (and their name is now Legion), 
and ought to be owned by most of them. I should think that teachers 
of Catullus ought to make sure that their classes read it. The book 
makes us wish only that it were bigger, as it might easily have been 
made. It is composed of renderings of Catullus into English verse 
by English poets dating all the way from good old Skelton down to 
the present day. The older poets predominate. In all, the selections 
cover the most of the extant poems, and are accompanied by the Latin 
text, taken from a recent school-edition unknown (alas!) to the 
sequestered ancient who writes this notice. 

Some of the versions are straightaway translations from the Latin, 
some are what we call in a general way imitations, and some are but 
reminiscences in phrase or tone. It is difficult to see on what princi- 
ple the choice among the last class was made. Of course the possible 
throng was innumerable, but one might wish to see more included 
from the older writers, to whose familiarity with their ancient col- 
league the phrases bear more or less clear witness. That Shake- 
spere, for example, became well acquainted with Catullus, whether 
in the grammar school at Stratford (as is quite possible) or elsewhere, 
was pointed out by me now long ages ago. I miss in these pages 
some of his familiar phrases. And among the formal versions I 
should have liked to see some of those especial favorites of mine, the 
lyrics translated by the elegant and gracious Mr. Addison for the 
pages of The Spectator. But I should like to lose hardly a single one 
of the renderings that Miss Duckett has given us. Yet why, in the 
name of sweet Pudency, did she include such a thing as c. 16 entire? 
Just to show how beastly (but that’s a libel on the beasts) Catullus 
could be? 


An index of the English authors is sadly missed. 
E. T. M. 
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The Poems of Catullus. Done into English verse by Hucu Mac- 
NAGHTEN. Cambridge: University Press, 1925. Pp. viii-++-157. 
16mo. 5s. net. 

Mr. Macnaghten, Vice Provost of Eton College, became generally 
known as a singularly apt translator of Catullus through the versions 
embodied in his Story of Catullus (Duckworth, 1899). (His Poems 
of Catullus edited in partnership with A. B. Ramsay should also not 
be forgotten.) He now adds renderings of most of the rest of Catul- 
lus’s poems, and publishes the whole in an attractive little volume 
through the Cambridge University Press. A number of the verses 
that our Anglican taste revolts at are omitted, and some few are 
passed over which appear (at least to my perhaps blunted sensibility ) 
by no means so phrased as to be ill adapted to quotation in polite 
society. I cannot see why their banishment. Besides the translation 
Mr. Macnaghten provides us with a text of Catullus, Latin confront- 
ing the English page by page, to the great convenience of the classical 
reader. The text is by no means always in agreement with my taste 
(did ever two Catullians have the same taste?) but it is nowhere un- 
reasonable, nowhere extravagant. But I may remark that urbis o 
potissimi (29. 23) is rather too close to L. Miiller’s urbis, o potissimet 
to be claimed as the translator’s own emendation (“‘[it] is my read- 
ing,” he says, “for urbis opulentissime of ms’). 

Nine pages of notes are appended to the book, notes brief, useful, 
and occasionally striking. Mr. Macnaghten calls c. 31 “the one and 
only Latin sonnet,” and translates it into sonnet form, with two 
triplets in the hexastich. I suppose that he means it has the unity of 
concept proper to our notion of a sonnet, and also the precise num- 
ber of verses that we have come to consider one of the essentials of its 
form. But there are other essentials of the sonnet-form that the 
Paene insularum of course does not have, and the fourteen verses are 
an accident of number rather than, as in our perfect sonnets, a con- 
formation to an accepted model. If the similarity to a sonnet does 
not first and chiefly depend on a poem’s consisting of just fourteen 
verses, then certainly there are other Latin poems that might properly 
enough be compared to sonnets; for example, the exquisite Crimine 
quo merui of Statius to Sleep (Silu. V. 4). 

From our modern standpoint I quite agree with Mr. Macnaghten in 
his remark “that Ariadne should speak of [the Minotaur] as her 
brother is an offence to us ;” but when he adds that it “ought to have 
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been to Catullus,” I am not quite so sure. I should be inclined to 
ask for a somewhat precise definition of “ought” as here used. I 
have not the slightest doubt that our Anglican fashion of disgust with 
foul-smelling things, whether in literature or in life, is soundly based 
on a principle of true delicacy of taste and even of morality. But 
after some nineteen centuries of the teaching of Christian ethics (is 
there also a Christian esthetics?) many of our contemporaries of other 
nationality think us rather squeamish than just decently reticent, 
rather hypocritical than sensitively moral. And I am inclined to 
think that the contemporaries of Catullus would not one of them 
censure him as a poet or as a “man of feeling” for emphasizing the 
remorse of Ariadne when she reflects that she had so far violated the 
natural laws of family duty (one need not think of affection for the 
monster) as to assist in the murder of her “brother.” At the most, 
I imagine, they would think of the poet as exaggerating for dramatic 
effect the incoherent utterances of a woman in hysterics. 

A unique excellence of Mr. Macnaghten as a translator is his re- 
markable power of condensation. He is bound by the fetters of 
metre, usually also of rhyme, but he strolls along as if unbound. He 
translates Catullus not merely totidem uersibus but almost verse by 
verse. Of course there can be practically no padding (indeed, the 
translation has not infrequently shorter verses than the original), but 
there is seldom any omission. I recall no translator of Catullus into 
English who has shown this power so consistently sustained. 

Let me subjoin a few samples, though poetry in snippets and 
driblets cannot fail to be vexatious. I pick them up almost at ran- 
dom, as I turn over the pages. 


For us the brief light dawns and dies 
Once only, and the rest is night (5. 5, 6): 


Cobwebs fill 
The purse of your Catullus. Still 
You'll get “love’s essence” (call it so, 
Or any sweeter name you know) (13. 7-10): 


For though he has for bride the sweetest flow’r 
Of girlhood’s morning hour 

(Was never fawn so exquisite as she, 
Fashioned so tenderly, etc.) (17. 14,15): 


Home after toilsome travel, home once more, 
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Snug in the cosy bed we wearied for — 
This makes amends for all the toil we bore (31. 9-11): 


Spring stirs the heart to roam at will, 
Spring bids the feet exultant thrill (46. 7,8): 
Come, on this happy day, 

Singing the marriage lay, 

Raise the song shrill and sweet, 


Wave the pine torch, and beat 
Earth with thy frolic feet (61. 11-15): 


On this one day of all the days were seen 

By mortal eyes sea-nymphs, with body bare, 

A vision of white breasts from gleaming waves (64. 16-18). 

But the editor of this journal calls “halt!” Let me, however, add 
a bit of faultfinding. Mr. Macnaghten does so supremely well that 
we wonder why he could not now and then do better. Thus, “Angry 
seas afar Where Britons dwell” (11. 11,12) is in itself excellent, but 
could we not have the traditional idea that Catullus expresses, that 
the Britons dwell at the very end of the world (so also in 29. 4)? 
And a little above (11. 7, 8), “Or where the Nile incarnadines the 
wave And sevenfold flows” raises more than one question. “Seven- 
fold flows” is not felicitous for septemgeminus ; and the Nile certainly 
does not flow bloodred; and even if it did, Macbeth’s “the multitu- 
dinous seas incarnadine” has so preémpted and consecrated by pre- 
scription that gorgeous word “incarnadine” that I very much doubt 
whether any one in these weaker days can properly assert a right to 
it. I don’t believe (as Mr. Macnaghten does) that Catullus (10. 27) 
ever called that saucy trollop (not his own, but Varus’s) mi anime 
or ever would. But if he did, I still don’t believe (as Mr. Macnagh- 
ten does) that he would address her as “darling.” I suspect that 
Mr. Macnaghten’s experience in the sermo amatorius of modern un- 
conventional society is too limited. Catullus (saec. XX) would 
‘girlie,” or “sweetie.” And Mr. 


‘ ‘ 


more likely have said “dearie,” or 
Macnaghten does not eschew American slang; witness his admirable 
“Good God, what eloquence! that little cuss!’” in 53. 5. 

But it is far better to read poetry than to read about it or to crit- 
icize it. Let me conclude with Mr. Macnaghten’s own charming 


ENVOY 
Dear men and women, girls and boys, 
Who have your own, your special joys, 
No right have I to ask of you 
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That you should read Catullus through: 
I only ask you just to look 

One moment at this little book, 

To open it, and just to glance, 
Whate’er the page on which you chance, 
At any lyric gay or sad, — 

Catullus is a starry lad, 

And if you bring him to the test, 

Believe me, he will do the rest. 


E. T. M. 


The Annals of Quintus Ennius. Edited by Ernet Mary STevarrt. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1925. Pp. xii+-246. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
The monumental work of Ennius has come down to us in worse 
shape than a wreck. A wreck has at least some substance and coher- 
ence left to tell us what it once was. But the Annals are mere shat- 
tered bits of flotsam and jetsam. Vergil eclipsed Father Ennius and 
drove him into obscurity. Even Cicero’s admiration could not rescue 
him. And I fancy that if Cicero had lived a generation after Vergil 
instead of before him, Cicero himself would have lost sight of Ennius 
in the bright glory of the new luminary — unless, indeed, that hypo- 
thetical Cicero of the later day would have retained all his republican 
prejudices, and been unable to dissever his politics from his literary 
judgments. But just as the stately magnificence of Roman build- 
ings became mere quarries and lime-kilns for later men, so was the 
fate of Ennius. Before he vanished utterly, but after his writings 
were (apparently) in poor manuscript condition, antiquarian, lexi- 
cographer, grammarian fastened on and incorporated into their mis- 
cellaneous treasuries specimens of what seemed to them of the much 
later day his peculiarities in form or expression, and even foisted 
upon his reputation, explicitly or otherwise, illustrative tags of their 
own or others’ invention. From this mass of excerpts— no great 
mass — selected chiefly for what seemed their queerness, we are left 
to form the best notion we can of Ennius as an epic poet and as a 
historian. It is of course a disconsolate sort of task, but one yet of 
keen interest to the critically inclined, not least of all because of the 
variety of problems that it involves. It is chiefly when we get away 
from the company of the grammarians and their kin that some vig- 
orous and sonorous verse emerges that makes us see that Ennius was 
a real poet. When the pillagers hand us out such bizarre specimens as 
the introducuntur legati, the machina multa minax, the O Tite tute, 
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the saxo cere comminuit brum, we begin to doubt it (Miss Steuart 
rightly rejects as spurious these monstrosities and some others less 
portentous). 

Miss Steuart has prepared and given us the first edition of the 
Annales with English notes. It is a much needed and useful work, 
and it is excellently well done, and very agreeably printed. The 
editor shows capacity, knowledge, care, and independence and acute- 
ness of judgment. I wish I could add that the text of Ennius as she 
gives it is based upon her own careful collation of “the manuscripts.” 
But like many editors — including not least of all her own “honoured 
teacher,” to whom she dedicated her book, Professor Housman — 
she apparently considered this at best a needless work of supereroga- 
tion, and so fell back upon the texts in “standard editions.” Yet no 
“critical editions” that I happen to know about are so perfect in their 
apparatus critici as to call for no repetition of the laborious task of 
correcting collations, or at least of correcting the final report in print 
of the fundamental collations. I know how it is in the case of such 
authors as I have studied in “the manuscripts.” I have found many 
indubitable errors made by my predecessors even where all was ap- 
parently plain sailing, many more where the handwriting or the 
presence of erasures made decipherment a bit difficult, and I am only 
too well aware that my own apparatus critici are far from impeccable. 
Differences of judgment about the evidence to be deduced from the 
readings there will always be, but we might finally hope to reach 
some agreement as to what the MS. readings actually are (and so to 
arrive at a sort of “standard” apparatus criticus for a work, if not at 
a “standard edition”), provided competent students would only take 
the pains, and the occasion, to collate MSS. de nouo, and then also 
to examine in the face of the MSS. themselves the observed dis- 
agreements of their own collations with those of their predecessors. 
I doubt not that Miss Steuart might have been able to correct some 
of the reported readings of the MSS., and so perhaps to tell us with 
greater decision what Ennius probably wrote in the preserved frag- 
ments of the Annales. 

Let me add merely that we should have welcomed also a brief essay 
setting forth the possible, or probable, historical sources used by 
Ennius, and the manner in which he employed them ; and somewhere, 
perhaps at the head of the notes on each book, there might well have 
been a statement of what otherwise unauthenticated facts the poet 
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appears to give us therein, or the remark that there is apparently no 
such otherwise unknown material in the respective section of the 
work. It would also have been convenient to gather together under 
a special heading in the Index all items that concern the prosody of 
the Annales. And the two Excursus, now concealed in the main 
body of the Notes, are of sufficient importance to be mentioned in the 


Table of Contents. 
E. T. M. 


Latin Prose Composition. By J. ArBuTHNoT NairN. Cambridge 
University Press, 1925. xi-+-168 pages. 

To take up such a book as.this is to be reminded to what a low ebb 
Latin composition has fallen in the schools of America, where the 
recent movement to discontinue the writing of Latin in the fourth 
year looks to the restriction of the subject to such practical ends as 
the fixing of forms and the common principles of grammar. 

Mr. Nairn thinks of composition on the plane of literary art; each 
piece is to be a finished essay, with attention to such matters as the 
clausulae at the end of sentences, and the differentiation between 
authors in these respects. 

In this exercise he sees both mental and moral training. Thus it is 
said in the preface: 

As we train our minds by the study of the vigor and clearness of Latin, 
so we train our character by the great moral ideals which are so strongly 
represented in the great Roman writers. And we apply this training in 
various ways. We become better citizens; we understand English history and 
English literature better than before; and we shape our own English style 
by observation of the form and substance, the mind and the spirit, of those 
ancient writings which are, by common consent, among the finest in the world. 

All can profit by this study and this training, but especially those who love 
good literature, and who have a certain gravity of character. To these, Latin 
makes a strong appeal. They will soon be able to dispense with formal rules, 
and can safely be left to pursue the study of Latin and win its reward, in the 
company of Cicero and his fellows. 


Three methods of procedure in composition are considered: (1) a 
piece of Latin is turned into English by the student, and later put 
back into Latin by him; (2) the student translates into Latin the ver- 
sion of another, or some bit of standard English; (3) an original es- 
say is written. The present volume concerns itself chiefly with the 
problem of handling pieces of standard English. 

Thus in Chapter III, attention is given to what are called “the chief 
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divisions of Latin prose style from Cicero to Tacitus,” which are 
enumerated as follows: (a) Oratory, (b) Narrative, (c) Letters, (d) 
Philosophy, (e) Criticism of Art and Letters. Under each head a 
number of Latin passages are quoted in full, followed by notes de- 
signed to elucidate the text, with occasional references to points of 
style. 

What is expected in the way of translation into Latin from a stu- 
dent trained on such models is indicated in the following (p. 49) : 

Does the English passage suggest to you any part of Cicero, Livy, or 
Tacitus that you have read, or any period of Roman history with which you 
are familiar? If so, can the names of the persons be easily changed into 
Roman names? In doing this, care should be taken to maintain the balance 
of the original; for instance, if the persons in the English passage are con- 
temporaries, those in the Latin should also be contemporaries. 

Is the English passage a speech, a narrative or description, a letter, or a 
piece of philosophy or criticism? On the answer to this will depend the 
color of your version, its vocabulary and rhythm. 


Of a philosophical passage, in particular, it is said (p. 36): 

The purpose here is to convince the intelligence; hence rhetorical devices 
should be used sparingly. It is best to adopt a quiet tone, arranging words 
in an order less formal than that of speeches but more formal than that of 
letters. The heaviness of the theme should be relieved by personal touches. 

There are few American college students to whom this would not 
seem a large order. How Mr. Nairn himself would proceed in the 
matter is illustrated in Chapter VIII, where he first takes up a pas- 
sage of English dealing with early colonial history in America. For 
this he makes five different versions, to show how he thinks such a 
story would be handled respectively by Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, Livy, 
and Tacitus. Next to be treated is the description of a prize fight as 
written by Jack London, and so on, 

Whatever may be thought of some details of these versions, there 
is no question that, on the whole, they are very cleverly done. In 
dealing with his first passage, however, Mr. Nairn forgot one of his 
own admonitions, and did not think to make use of Agricola 28, when 
trying to tell in Tacitean fashion of the cannibalism to which the 
colonists were reduced. His version runs: 

His (copiis) consumptis, pecora gignundi causa emissa exedere; et consilio 
omisso mox ob inediae ultima non solum foedas temptantibus, foediores con- 


coquentibus herbas bacasque, sed cadavera etiam Indorum in bello demortuorum 
absumpsere, ne a suis quidem malorum serie defetigatis abhorrente animo. 
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Tacitus himself proceeds somewhat as follows: 


Mox ad aquam atque utilia raptum (egressi et) cum plerisque Britannorum 
sua defensantium proelio congressi ac saepe victores, aliquando pulsi, eo ad 
extremum inopiae venere, ut infirmissimos suorum, mox sorte ductos ves- 
cerentur. 

Chapters IV-VII presumably are designed to contribute to the 
student’s preparation for this kind of work. But the author’s point 
of view is hard to determine; for subjects on which volumes might be 
written are hurried over in haphazard and desultory fashion. Thus, 
Language and Rhythm (Cicero to Tacitus) are treated in eight pages, 
and the grammar and vocabulary of Cicero’s letters are disposed of 
in a single heterogeneous paragraph (p. 41). Such treatment could 
be justified only if the scattered bits of information were later to be 
picked up by cross references for practical application; but such ref- 
erences are conspicuous by their absence. 

The same criticism might be made on the chapter devoted to the 
general subject of Vocabulary. There it is not at all clear why par- 
ticular English words and phrases are singled out for notice; and as 
they are arranged by subject, without index, some definite thing might 
be lard to run down, even supposing the student will have need of it. 

Much attention is given to things modern, where exact ancient 
forms of expression are lacking. Suggestions here are naturally of 
varying excellence; e.g. : 

“The electric current of sympathy”; necessitudo quae nos cum aliis subito 

conglutinat. 

“Tanks”; machina quae rotarum involucris (‘casings’) per scrupea invehitur. 

Another fault of the book is that it introduces confusion by a ten- 
dency to identify an author too closely with some particular “style.” 
Thus, on page 8 ff., Livy’s manner of composition is considered, and 
the following (i. 6) is cited as typical : 

Numitor, inter primum tumultum hostes invasisse urbem atque adortos 
regiam dictitans, cum pubem Albanum in arcem praesidio armisque obtinendam 
avocasset, postquam iuvenes perpetrata caede pergere ad se gratulantes vidit, 
extemplo advocato consilio scelera in se fratris, originem nepotum, ut geniti, 


ut educati, ut cogniti essent, caedem deinde tyranni, seque eius auctorem 
ostendit. 


On this passage Mr. Nairn says: 


With great skill Livy, while thus varying his description, has kept his 
main purpose steadily before him; clauses follow in the same order as the 
events, and thus gradually lead up to the main statement. 
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As a matter of fact, the above method of period building is far 
more characteristic of Caesar than of Livy; e.g.: 

Cum his Adiatunnus eruptionem facere conatus, clamore ab ea parte muni- 
tionis sublato, cum ad arma milites concurrissent vehementerque ibi pugnatum 
esset, repulsus in oppidum, tamen uti eadem deditionis condicione uteretur a 
Crasso impetravit (B. G. iii. 22. 4). 

This style of composition is found as late as Suetonius; and while 
it may serve well the purpose of the student of composition, it is also 
one of the most promising points of attack upon the problem of learn- 
ing to read Latin in the order of the original. For, as Mr. Nairn 
points out, “The clauses follow in the same order as the events,” and 
it is not necessary to wait until the end of the sentence for the key- 
word; each added unit advances the story a step.? 

The long introductory discussions of the book are followed by 
seventy-three passages set for translation into Latin. These are ar- 
ranged according to the several “styles” — oratorical, narrative, etc. 

The first passage is taken from the Impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings by Edmund Burke. It is suggested that the scene be laid in the 
Roman senate, that the assumed date be 100 A.D., and that the style 
be “based on Cicero, but with Silver Latin coloring, to suit the date.” 
The remaining notes on the passage are few in number, and of such 
a character as might be found in any advanced Latin composition 
book. This same procedure is carried through to the end. 

There is a very brief Index, made up largely of items of doubtful 
utility. No vocabulary, of course, is supplied. 

The book is ingenious and ambitious, and it was framed doubtless 
to fit a local need. Few public institutions in America could use it, 
but in some church schools it might find a place. 


H.C. N. 


“Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, begriindet von Iwan v. Mil- 
ler,” in neuer Bearbeitung herausgegeben von Walter Otto, o. 
Professor an der Universitat Mtinchen. Zweite Abteilung, 
Zweiter Teil. Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik: Laut- 
und Formenlehre, Syntax und Stylistik. In fiinfter Auflage, 
vollig neu bearbeitet von Manu Leumann, Privatdozent d. indog. 

1 See Caesar’s Use of Past Tenses in Cum-Clauses, University of California 

Publications in Classical Philology, V, 9 ff. 

2 This matter is considered at some length in the CLassica, JourNnaAL, XX, 

216 ff. 
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Sprachwissenschaft in Miinchen, und Joh. Bapt. Hofmann. 
Erste Lieferung: Einfithrung. Laut- und Formenlehre. 344 

pp., 8vo. 
There is a side of the study of Latin, an important side, a most 
important side, which is too often neglected. It is the study of the 
Latin language in its historical aspect. Few teachers in our schools, 
alas, few even in our colleges, have real understanding of the history 
of the Latin language. Yet Latin is the first foreign language studied 
by-most boys and girls who take up any foreign language. The prob- 
lem that must be presented to these pupils is a problem of Language: 
sounds, forms, syntax, meanings of words, all bring new and difficult 
ideas ; and what is the teacher to do if he — or she — has no proper 
appreciation of these problems himself? Why, for example, do we 
speak of d-stems, when the long a appears only in the ablative singular 
and in the accusative plural, where we feel that the length is some- 
how the sign of the case? Why should we speak of d-stems, when 
there is never a short o to be seen, except in the unusual (and 
usually ignored) nominative and accusative singular when a u or v 
precedes the -os or -om? Why do we have honds and honor, and why 
does the vowel change its length when the consonant changes? Why 
is it arboris with short 0, and honéris with long 0? Why is there s in 
bés and x in nix, though both go on with a v before the genitive -is? 
Why is there a long vowel in the first syllable of dicé and dacé, but a 
short vowel in dictus and ductus? Why do we have geré with r, but 
gestus with s? Why is the nominative qui spelled with qu, but the 
dative cui with cu? Why are we (wrongly!) told that the genitive of 
alius is alterius, and that alterius has a short i, unlike the other geni- 
tives ending in -ius (which again is three quarters wrong!) ? Why 
is bene the adverb so unlike bonus the adjective, from which it is 
sprung, and why do bene and male have a short final vowel, unlike 
the other adverbs formed from adjectives? And I might go on in- 
definitely with such queries, all of kinds that occur to the mind, and 
often come from the lips, of even a beginning student. I wish that 
even more beginning students asked them, for then the more advanced 
students — the teachers, I mean — would take a real interest in such 

matters. 

But the reason for lack of knowledge of this side of Latin is that 
it is difficult to understand. Yet, teachers, beware! Do not allow 
yourselves to suffer under the reproach which you yourselves make to 
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your reluctant students. If Latin is hard, therein lies much of the 
basis for its value. Do you doubt it? Ask the athlete whether 
ease of performance has any merit in his field. He will answer no. 
In like manner, that which is easy to the mind suffers inherently 
from the lack of that which may call forth the exercise of the mental 
powers. If Latin is hard, then the teacher should apply himself to 
that aspect of it which may be hardest, but is at the same time of vital 
importance. 

Why does this aspect of Latin present unusual difficulty? Just be- 
cause it deals with an unfamiliar phase of the subject, a phase that re- 
quires the thinking of thoughts hitherto unthought, the using of tech- 
nical terms hitherto unused, the comprehension of ideas*hitherto un- 
comprehended. I admit the difficulty; but I do not admit that it is 
insuperable. We may not all be able to attend the graduate schools 
of the larger universities ; even in them we do not always find courses 
on the sounds and inflections of Latin. We must, many of us, have 
recourse to private study, which, though an inferior substitute for 
expert instruction, is not to be scorned. What should be our course 
of study, if we wish to acquire an understanding of this subject? 

I should begin with some book on the phenomena of speech, prob- 
ably E. H. Sturtevant’s Linguistic Change (Chicago, 1917), and if 
time permitted, I might follow it with Greenough and Kittredge’s 
Words and their Ways in English Speech (New York, 1901). I 
should then try the late C. E. Bennett’s Latin Language (Boston, 
1907), which was a slightly revised form of his Appendix to his 
Latin Grammar. I should probably find in it many things which 
puzzled me sorely; and I should then take up Sturtevant’s Pronun- 
ciation of Latin and Greek (Chicago, 1920), and work carefully 
through the part of it which refers to Latin. Next, that I might not 
feel too sure that Sturtevant is right about the nature of the accent 
of Latin, I should read the late F. F. Abbott’s article in Classical 
Philology 2,444-460, on “The Accent in Vulgar and Formal Latin,” 
to which I might add perhaps my own article in the Transactions of 
the American Philological Association 51,19-29, on “The Alleged 
Conflict of the Accents in Latin Verse.” I should now turn back 
to something a little more difficult, M. Niedermann’s Outlines of 
Latin Phonetics (London and New York, 1910; translated into Eng- 
lish by H. A. Strong and H. Stewart), which gives as much about the 
sounds in Latin as can be given by a scholar whose scheme of pre- 
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sentation forbids the quoting of Greek words for comparison. After 
all, to understand the history of a language, we must know something 
about its cousin languages. A similar book by A. Ernout, Morpho- 
logie historique du Latin (Paris, 1914), has not to my knowledge 
been translated into English; it deals in a similar Greekless manner, 
but simply and clearly, with the history of the forms of Latin. Now 
would be the time to read the first part of Giles’s Manual of Com- 
parative Philology (London and New York, 2d edition, 1901) ; also 
H. H. Bender’s Home of the Indo-Europeans (Princeton, 1922). 
Then, R. S. Conway’s Making of Latin (London, 1923), which, 
though rather confusing in its arrangement of its material and some- 
what marred by the adoption of certain dubious theories, is intended 
for the student who is without a teacher in this subject. 

We are now ready to take the plunge into more detailed treatises. 
But alas! there are very few such in English; they are nearly all in 
German or in French. The only work in English which is not en- 
tirely out of date, is W. M. Lindsay’s Latin Language (Oxford, 
1894), now over thirty years old; it is still useful as a monumental 
collection of materials, with a careful exposition, though in many 
points superseded. Lindsay’s Short Historical Latin Grammar (Ox- 
ford, 2d edition, 1915) is in its second edition not a worthy repre- 
sentative of the distinguished scholar who wrote it (see review in 
The Classical Weekly 10,188-190). In French there are two most 
valuable works, both of recent date: A. Meillet’s Introduction a 
V Etude comparative des Langues indo-européennes (Paris, 6th edi- 
tion, 1924), and Meillet and Vendryes’s Traité de Grammaire com- 
parée des Langues classiques (Paris, 1924) ; but the one is a general 
treatise, the other includes Greek along with the Latin. There are 
really only two detailed comparative grammars devoted exclusively 
to the sounds and forms of Latin, and they are both in German: F. 
Sommer’s Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre (Hei- 
delberg, 2d edition, 1914), and the work which is listed at the head 
of this review. Sommer’s work is twelve years old; Leumann’s re- 
vision of Stolz’s Laut- und Formenlehre is dated in the current year, 
and is correspondingly up to date, containing references to at least 
one work which bears 1926 on its title-page. 

The phonology and morphology of Stolz has always been noted for 
giving valuable and abundant references to previous publications on 
the topics discussed, and for treating them in an impartial way. This 
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policy has been continued by the present revisers, who have rewritten 
the entire treatise. Hofmann is responsible only for pages 3-35, on 
the development and present condition of research in the history of 
the Latin language ; Leumann is the author of the remainder, 40-344, 
with successive chapters on the relation of Latin to other languages, 
on alphabet and pronunciation, on the development of the sounds 
from the original speech and their representation in Latin, on the 
accent of Latin, on the formation of noun and adjective stems, on 
the inflection of nouns and adjectives, on the stem-formation and the 
inflection of verbs. 

What is the value of this work to the teacher? It answers all the 
questions raised at an early point in this review ; it answers the count- 
less others that might have been asked there. So, it is true, does 
Sommer’s Handbuch; so do, to some extent, a number of the other 
volumes cited. But the Leumann-Stolz work has embodied the re- 
sults of twelve more years of research than has Sommer’s work, and 
the inquiring scholar can by the citations find his way to almost all 
previous articles (I note a few omissions of valuable articles by 
American and French scholars) ; Sommer’s citations were not quite 
so generous, even for his time. Leumann has adopted a great num- 
ber of advances in details, not to be found in the earlier books; I am 
glad to find some views that I myself have believed in for years, 
though I regret that he has rejected certain others which I cherish. 

But the great value of this volume, in addition to the fact that it 
is up to date, is in the chapter on Bildung der Wortstimme, the 
formation of noun and adjective stems. The teacher is likely to get 
a wrong idea from the summaries found in various books, as to the 
value of suffixes. For example, there are nouns of agency in -cen, 
such as tubicen; verbs in -cind, denoting customary activity, such as 
tubicind, latrdcinor; abstract nouns in -cinium, denoting occupations, 
such as latrécinium. While derivation from cané is obvious in 
tubicen, and the others look like derivatives of this same element, 
there is a wide divergence in meaning between the trumpeter and 
the words relating to highway robbery. What is the explanation? 
Leumann, p. 318, gives up the significance of -cindri; but the history 
of this group of words was made out by Ernout, in Mélanges Lin- 
guistiques offerts a M. J. Vendryes 141-155 (Paris, 1925), as starting 
from three old words, cornicen, tubicen, oscen, and spreading there- 
from. So it is in most other instances: the suffix is original in a 
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few words, or even in one word only, and spreads. The adjective 
ending -dsus started in hircésus, vinésus, citrésus ; it was derived from 
odor, older odés, so that these words mean “smelling of” goat, wine, 
citrus respectively. Thence it spreads; if formésus sometimes has 
the spelling forménsus, the n was in imitation of spénsus and spénsa, 
to which the adjective was often applied (p. 231, with references). 
What is the origin of the adverbial ending -ter or -iter? We have 
been told that it started in the adverbial phrases breve iter and the 
like, with which German kurzwegs is compared; but breviter and 
longiter (from longum iter) are not found until after 100 B.C., while 
brevi and longé are the adverbs from brevis and longus in Plautus, 
where adverbs in -fcr are common. So we must start from aliter, 
a petrified nominative of aliteros which gave also the adjective alter; 
and the old value of aliter is seen in Plaut. Truc. 172 longe aliter est 
amicus atque amator “very different is a friend and a lover,” where 
aliter might still be an adjective. After aliter were formed pariter, 
similiter, aequiter, all with related (though contrary) meanings; and 
then the ending spread (p. 299, with references). 

But why goon? A principle of method is involved, and every ex- 
ample illustrates it: the history of words must be studied in the single 
word first, then in the group. ‘The value of the sections on word- 
formation in Leumann’s revision of Stolz’s Laut- und Formenlehre 
is that it gives us the only strictly scientific account of suffixal syl- 
lables; for Sommer does not treat them, and A. Walde, also, in his 
Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 2d edition, 
1910), the only reliable etymological dictionary of Latin, disregards 
them almost entirely, limiting himself to the cognates of the roots. 

The other sections of Leumann’s book are equally good; and to 
a Latinist who has begun to feel that Latin is a language with a his- 
tory, the volume brings untold treasure, albeit somewhat hidden. It 
would be a blessing to the teachers of Latin, and to the teaching of 
Latin, if the book could ever rest alongside, ready to be dipped into 
like a box of candy; but to devour it at a single sitting would, I fear, 
give acute indigestion to all but the most linguistically inclined men- 
tality. 

RoLanp G. KENT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Subjunctive in Tacitus. By SistER WINIFRED Mary Carmopy, 
O.S.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 
x+185 (including a comprehensive Index). 

After an introduction of twelve pages, in which she discusses the 
personality and style of Tacitus, the origin and functions of the 
Latin subjunctive, the authenticity of the Dialogus, the chronology of 
Tacitus’ writings, and the manuscript tradition, Dr. Carmody classi- 
fies the examples of the subjunctive in Tacitus and draws compari- 
sons between his mood-usage and that of Early Latin, that of Classi- 
cal Latin, and that of Silver Latin in general. Her main conclusions 
are “that Tacitus’ modal syntax, as far as his use of the subjunctive 
is concerned, is essentially that of his time,” and that his “syntactical 
habits do not vary to any noticeable degree from the Dialogue to the 
Annals” (p. 166). 

The study, as a whole, shows openness of mind and soundness of 
judgment. The style is clear and easy, though marred by a few in- 
felicities, such as these: “Tacitus follows quotiens by both the indi- 
cative and the subjunctive moods” (p. 102) ; “the harangue to which 
belong these sentences” (p. 63). One misses a treatment of the fol- 
lowing subjects (the first two of which are repeatedly referred to but 
are not studied comprehensively) : the subjunctive by attraction; the 
subjunctive in dependent clauses in indirect discourse; harmony of 
tenses ; the free employment of quo to introduce clauses of purpose; 
and the peculiar use of ne in Ann. xiv, 7, 1. 

There are a very few inaccuracies. Dial. 37 is cited on p. 47, 
where it is out of place, as well as on p. 84, where it belongs. On 
p. 107 John’s explanation of a subjunctive in Ann. xv, 44 as due to 
oratio obliqua is favored. However, there is no possibility of oratio 
obliqua ; the subjunctive may, on the other hand, be due to attraction. 
On p. 77, having discussed the fact that Tacitus twice uses the indi- 
cative in relative clauses after sunt qui, while he has the subjunctive 
in more than forty similar passages, Dr. Carmody suggests that the 
use of the indicative may be “one of those inexplicable and arbitrary 
variations of construction which are found in Tacitus.” Yet on p. 
80 she points out that the same usage occurs in several classical au- 
thors. 

The following paragraph (pp. 1-2) arouses false hopes and had 
better be omitted: “One of the most striking features of this style 
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is its subjectivity. The use of the moods and in particular the use of 
the subjunctive mood with its subtle nuances offered to this sub- 
jectivity a great resource. It became to Tacitus a means for an in- 
direct revelation of his thoughts and opinions and contributed largely 
to making his account of the period which he describes ‘not objective 
history but his own subjective interpretation of men and events’.” 

In her attitude toward manuscripts Dr. Carmody is usually conser- 
vative. However, she misses at least one good opportunity of de- 
fending the text. In Dial. 37 the manuscripts read non quia - - - - 
fuit. Recent editors, with the exception of John (Berlin, 1899) and 
Peterson (in the Loeb Library), generally read fuerit, and Dr. Car- 
mody remarks (p. 115, n. 3) that the change is simple and necessary. 
But in view of the use of the indicative in Hist. iii, 4, Ann. xiii, 1, 
and Ann. xv, 60 —all cited with the comment (p. 116) that the in- 
dicative is “if not exactly incorrect, unusual” — the manuscript read- 
ing should be retained. 

The following misprints have been noted: p. 2, 1. 1, as for a; p. 3, 
n. 2, Wunch for Wunsch; p. 108, 1. 7, adsedires for adsideres ; p. 128, 
1. 10, est for sit. 

AuicE F. BRauNLICH 
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